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not to your letters flection on 
Goube Prine — af the husband of her own youth. 
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prisoner by the Russians at the elose of gn 
eng t in which the blue jackets u&- 
sisted; -he having in his reckiess gallantry 
ventured abead of his party. P yo 
his capture he had wrapped bis coat about 
a fallen comrade--s Volunteer by whose 
side he had fought through the day. The 
wounded man was picked up by an ambu- 
lance and carried on bosrd a vessel bound 
for England He was badly wounded and 
died og board without having spoken. Let- 
ters were found ia the pockets of Mr. West 
word's coat which ap tly established 


had been married only a few months at the 
time of his capture '’ 

The group gathered about Armine had 
been so engrossed that they had not heard 
the door open. 

Mr. Gillespie was the first to become con- 
scious of Harry Falkener's presence 
first glance showed that he too had 
the great news—had come ja fact to b 
it, and found himself forestalled, His 
was pale; he looked like a man who 
been drawn back from the edge of a preci- 
pice, and was yet all blinded and dizzy from 
— of the great danger he had es. 
caped. 

‘'T leave for England in an hour,“ he said, 
as he grasped Mr. Gillespie's hand. ‘‘Is 
there—can I do anything for Mrs. West- 
wood?’ 

‘ Let me go to him; oh, take me to Dick, 
now, at once!’’ Armine was imploring Mrs. 
Gillespie. 

‘Yes, my dear, you ehall We will 
send a telegram at once, and travel on to 
meet him ou shall write the message 
now, and then you must eat apd get 
strength for the journey. See, our break 
fast has been waiting all the time,’’ smiled 
the old lady. 

So it was in Brussels that the hus 
band and wife met; and there they spent 
what Dick called their ‘‘real honeymoon,”’ 
which meant a radiant, beautiful time shin- [ 
ing ont of the darkness of past sorrow like a 
bright crystal gem from a biack cavern, a 
time of such intense, perfect happiness that 
Armine was afraid lest she might wake up 
and find it only a fair fleeting dream. 

‘But you have never told me why you 
ran away from Combe Priors just at the 
wrong moment,”’ D.ck said one day wakin 
up at last to aomething likecuricsity. ‘‘O) 
Hepbzibah gave mea hint,’’ he added, 
looking archly intothe sweet face where the 
old rich color had mantled again, deepening 
into crimson at his question. ‘It was well 
leame back when I did,’’ Dick laughed, 
“Bull you might have held your own, it 
seemsto me, without ag ignominious flight. 
‘He who fights and runs away will live to 
fizbt another day.’ And there was old 
Pbilip.”’ 

‘Yes, there was Philip,’’ Armine echoed 
qiietly, her eyes dropping before her hus 
band’s merry glance. 

And Dick was too happy to be either sus- 
picious or observant. 


CHAPTER XV. 


UMMER had come again at Combe 
Priors, a very carnival of song and 
blossom, of golden supshine and golden 
sands, of sapphire skies and blue danc- 

ing water. The sunshine was on Lins 
Heriot's golden hair and in her blue eyes,as 
she seat on a purple throne of rock all tas 
selled with yellow seaweed, with her pretty 
feet drawn up out of reach of the advancing 
tide, which fung its white spray joyous! 
before it. as if to herald its own advance. It 
was a tide at play now in the summer sun 
and suinmer weather, and Harry Falkener 
was lying, literally and metaphorically, at 
Lina's feet, laughing at the rkling 
shower, as if threatened the pair with laugh. 
ing mischief. 

arry Falkener’s leave was nearly out; 

he was going back to India in a short six 
weeks, and as yet he had no wife to take 
beck with him. 

Mrs. Heriot was strolling along. un- 
der the shadow of the cliff, out beyond the 
resch of the tide; her graceful igure was the 
only living feature, save themselves. in the 
sunny lendscape. What was it that came 
suddenly over the noonday sun? They both 
sat silent and even solemn, as if the laughter 
and the sunshine had only masked the 
deeper thoughts which would have their 
way now. The deep, silent shadows lay 
solemniy at the foot of the cliff, and the 
boom of the fall tide came with earnest, fn- 


‘ Lina,”’ said Harry preeeady, ** 


faded 
RO auswer to give me to the qaestion I 
vesterday f° 7 


face which was turned 
g of a nectilos shell. w 
go back to Neighuddur slone, 
rry piteously, ‘‘or, Lina, will you 
be nitifal, aad go back with me?"’ 

Sbe did not speak, she was trembling so 
much that she dared not trust herself to fling 
back the little defiant reply which had risen 
to her lips. 

“Not one word, Lina dearest? Then I 
shall take my snswer so.” 

sunshade dropped f.om her white un- 
glovea hands as she surrendered them with. 
out the least show of resistance or a last 
struggle for her liberty, to his masterful 


D. 

OT ole is a dream fulfilled! This is whatI 
came home for, what I have waited and 
ho for, my one vision of happiness, lucky 
— —— = oy} 
thought y, mv D 

last five years,’’ Harry F declared, 
as he walked home by Lina’s side. 

And he believed it! There is a happy 
Lethe in the domain of lovers which it 
would be a thousand pities to ruffl> by s 
single breeze of adverse inconvenient remi- 
niscence. 


* e * - — 


It is five years later. Dr. Westwood’s 
old house at Combe Priors is echoing to the 
tread of children’s feet and the ring of 
children’s voices. and Dr. Westwood is as 
happy as a king, with a pair of brown haired 
** the prettiest creatures in the world, 
pulling at his coat and lisping sweet music 
in hts enchanted ears, as he climbs up the 
steps to the sloping garden, all ablaze with 
flowers and sunshine, where Armine sits 
with her twelvemonth old boy on her knee, 
and her dear old friends, Mr. and Mrs Gil 
lespie, by her side under an overarching 
bower of leaves, looking smilingly on at the 
game of croquet which Margaret Marsden 
is p'aying with her own merry party. 

Mrs Heriot is there too, ous and 
debonnair as of old, With the latest news 
from Harry ahd Lina in her pocket, for Ar- 
mine to read by-and-by. And, as Heph- 
zibah’s jolly face, hot from the savory se- 
crets of the oven and the kitchen, appears 
above the “ool green terrace which domi- 
nates the steps, there is a general shout from 
the young ones, and a rush which threatens 
to trip up hé substantial feet as soon as she 
gains the level ground 

‘Bless the children! Get off. every one 
of you, and let me set down the tray!’’ cries 
the good woman, her smiling eyes contra. 
dicting the sharpness of ber tongue. 

The little ones are busyabout her and her 
piled up tray of sweets, like bees about a 
honey jar, whiletshe sets the table for the 
out-door tea, and distributes surreptitious 
sweet biscuits and témp'ing foretastes of the 
feast amongst the hungry littlecrew. Heph- 
zibah’s table, when furnished, is a sight to 
see, and she lingers about it under the pre. 
tence of helping Tom, now demure in the 
dignity of livery coat and brass buttons, but 
in reality to enjoy theappreciation bestowed 
on ber housewifery.and the sense that she is 
truly one in the unbounded content and joy 
of the happv gathering. 

For this is no ordinary festival. ‘Papa 
is coming bome to.night,’’ as the twins re- 
peat, with joyful iteration, from time to 
time. ‘Papa's coming.’’ to make one in 
this happy home of theirs, and not to go 
away again fora time which seems infinity 
to the four-year old calculators. For Dick 
has been appointed to the command of the 
Coastguard station at Combe-Priors;and the 
young wife's face is bright with the thought 
that the next parting with her sailor hus- 
band is put so far off into the future. 

Dr. Westwood sits in the midst of the 
happy group, serene as a patrierch. On his 
smooth brow and kindly, smiling lips there 
is no shadow from the secret which once 
hung, like a deadly upas tree, over his good 
and innocent soul. 

(THE END ) 
——————_EE — 


Tae Beer Eaters —The Yeomen of the 
Guard, better known as the Beet eaters, 
wear the ancient dress assigned to the corps 
by Henry VIII —a scarlet coat of a peculiar 
make —— down to the knees, guarded 
with black velvet, and badges on the coat 
before and behind. Their breeches are &lso 
scarlet, guarded with black velvet, and in. 
stead of hats they wear black velvet caps. 
rour4 and crowned, with ribbons of 
the Queen's color. The corps was instituted 
by Henry VII. in 1485 nearly two hundred 
pone before any other t that is now 

existence was raised; it was, in fact, the 
only standing force in the kingdom, with 
the exception of the Honorable Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms. The men are selected 





evitable repetition through the heart-sil- 
ence, 


for gallantry or eood conduct non- 
commissioned officers of the army.” 





Her Choice. 
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** said Annie Reed, ‘‘Mr. Oum- 
veniags is waiting 0 see you in the par: 


lor. 
‘ What on earth does 
= see me for?’ ssid 


fond ot buying up bad 
and be is the —— He har- 
assed poor Major into the grave. 
“Perhaps Mr. Cammuings’s prudence has 
been the foundation of his large fortune, 
said Mies Annie, scornfully. ‘I never knew 


a 

fortable circumstances. 
“Left his family!’’ repeated Mrs. Reed. 

“Ob Annie, and you Le mgr — = oo 

twit your father with his gene , 

David should die I’m sure I should be too 

broken-hearted to care if I went to the poor- 

“J bate sentiment, mamma,” said Miss 
Annie, “I'm practical.”’ bs 

“If your father were like Mr. Cummings, 
continued Mrs. Reed, ‘‘I doubt if you would 
be half so liberally treated as you are now. 
I hear that he allows his widowed sister to 
suffer privations, when he would not miss 
what would make her comfortable.’’ . 

‘But there are such things as settlements,’ 
said the daughter, ‘‘and a wife would bea 
fool to forget them, whatever a sister is 
obliged to endure.” 

“Bat Mr. Cammings has no wife,”’ said 
Mrs. Reef. 

‘He wants one thouch,”’ replied Miss 
Annie; “‘he wants me. He hss asked to see 
papa that he may go through the form of 
asking him.” ~- 

‘‘Anniel” cried Mrs. Reed. ‘That old 
miser! Does he think your father can force 
you to accept him.”’ 

“Oh, no, Hamma,“ responded Annie. ‘It 
is merely a sort ot old fashioned compliment 
to papa I have accepted him.’’ 

“You only want to frighten me, Annie,”’ 
said Mrs. Reed. . 

“Frighten you!" cried Annie. ‘I promise 
you a son in law worth a million.’ 

‘‘And seventy years old,’’ said Mr. Reed. 

“Who will give me a palace to live in, 
diamonds, a carriage, position amongst the 
best people,’’ said Annie. 


‘‘A man of mean disposition, cruel, bard- }* 


hearted, and uncultivated,’’ responded the 
mother ; 

“Oh, as for uncultivated, I'm tired of 
musty old books, and hideous mineralogical 
cabinets, and rubbish altogether. I like a 
house that is not a museum, and handsome 
things about me. I shall po to balls, the 
opera—everywhere. Andif I have books, 
they shall be well bound ones put away by 
themselves in a library. Cultivation is a 
thing which always seems to be possessed 
by persons in moderate circumstances. ”’ 

“But you do not really mean it,’’ sobbed 
the mother, ‘‘you—who are only eighteen, 
and who—or—I thought so—I—Oh, I really 
feel sure youare teasing me.”’ 

**I’m in earnest,’’ said Annie,coolly. ‘I’ve 
accepted Mr. Cummings; and what did you 
think. mamma?” 

“That you loved Henry Johnson,”’ said 
Mrs Reed. 

‘‘We'l, mamma,”’ said Annie, ‘‘T did like 
Henry, but if { had accepted him, what lay 
before me? Poverty—at the least moderate 
circumstances. No! Ihave seen what must 
come of imprudence in worldly affairs, and 
alter all, every one tells me that romance 
can't last—that no man is in love with his 
wife after the first year, and that decided 
me. What isthe use of throwing away the 
substance for the shadow ?”’ 

**Your papa loves me better than he did 
when we were married,’ said Mrs. Reed, 
‘and I have more romance in my heart 
now, when I think of all his goodness, than 
I had when be courted me. Some people 
never love, Aunie. A passing passion is all 
they ever feel; but we loved—my husband 
and [—and we love still.’’ 

“And — wanted you to m a rich 
man, and papas mother had an heiress se- 
lected for him,’’ said Annie, ‘‘and you ran 
away. Do you know, with all due respect, 
I feel ob) to say I think you were very 
foolish, especially when I see the estate you 
lost, or hear of the money papa refused. -I 
couldn’t do it. Besides, a husband four 
times one's own age is apt to die before'one 
= and a rich widow may do what she 

ikes.’’ . 

“Horrible!” ejaculated Mrs. Reed; but 
Annie —3— and ran out of the room. 

Meanwhile Mr. Reed held audience with 
old Mr. Cammings. 

‘Well. sir,” he had said, after shéking 
hands, ‘‘well, sir, to what do I owe this 
visit? I fancy, from what m daughter 
said. that it is not simply a s>cial call.’ 

“No, sir, no!” replied old Mr. Cammings,. 

renizing manner. ‘Not 
merely a social call. I can't cali it business 


man who left his family in com- ; 


and her own age; 


a 
meke an offer of my hand—to 
give her tome. Her sentiga 


“You are rather 90 sharp « business 
to suit me,”’ ssid Mr. Reed, “but te 
mast hove the truth, Annie is eighteen, and 
you loar times her ‘You migh 
grand father—my - Weall grow old 
but there is such a thing as suitability of 
years to be considered.” 

‘‘Pooh, nooh, the thing is done 
said Mr. Cummings “But you 
mesn—toosharp! Havel any of your paper / 
or — 

I have asalary which I spend, * 
Never have any ‘pspes.’ Srorer had. No 
mortgage to be foreclosed. I own no pro. 
perty. = never hurt Te —, and 
t’s none of my suppose, 
should hone wots a . by the rula of 

ers, want you to marry 
* daughter if the man you are 
and being your 
would be impossible if you were ad. 
mire,’’ said Mr 


g. | 

“And I have your daughter's Mad 
continued the suitor. “After all it was 
simply as a matter ot form that I consulted 
u LZ) 


“Annie never meant it,” said Mr. Reed, 
‘never. Besides,she's fond of Henry Joba. 
son who adores her,” : 

“Who is bee" asked the millionaire. 

‘‘An excellent young man, whose salary 
is fifteen dollars a week,’’ replied the father. 
“Quite enough for am economical conple.” 
— i ea Boel (a 

ummings, qu A est | 
malice to 9 is out of hie senses. , 
afternoon. I shall marry Annie, with or 
without your consent.”” 

When the house was clear of its guest, ;) 
Mr. Reed sought his daughter. 4 
‘‘Annie, the old idiot fancies you accepted 
him ”’ he said, - 
‘So I did,’ said Annie. ‘Papa, this is 
my verv best dress, and it has been made 
over This is what comes of moderate 
means. I shall be a millionaires, if there is 
such a word. Of course you said ‘yes,’ of 
that you'd consider it.”’ ) 

I refused him.’’ said Mr. Reed. 

“T shall write to him, aud tell him that 
don’t matter,’’ responded Aanie. 

“My daughter shall not marry en old 
wretch for his money, if { am_ obliged to 
lock her up in the garret.’’ said Mr. Reed. 

‘‘We'll save you from that awful fate.even 
against vour will,” said the mother. ‘Think 
of poor Henry, who loves you so.“ 

The evening was passed in tears and wrath. 

Annie retired early without her ususl 
adieux. os 4 

Her parents sat late beside the fire and - 
retired sadly to their pillows 

Meanwhile. the one servant >f the hose 
hold had stolen softly upstairs with a little 
pink-tinted note hidden under her apron. 

— — the girl to take it 
secretly to Miss Annie. 

After the parents had retired, and the 
house was still, some one in a cloak and 
dark hat and veil softly opened the front. 
door and stole out, 

It was Miss Ida. 

A carriage waited at the corner; from it 
hobbled the enraptured Mr. Cummings. 

Money will do anything. It brought into 
one of the private parlors of the hotel the 
landlord and his wife in evening dress 
and a most’ complacent clergyman the 
next morning. who never asked why Os 
celebrated millionaire, who was certainly 0 
age, chose to be married in private. of 

In those early hours when the may: 
Annie were wont to arise they found 
daughter's room empty, and a slip of —_ 
pinned to her piliow,on which was writtes: 


“T cannot sacrifice my prospects in life to 
your romantic Before you read 


this I shall be married to Mr. Cummings. | 
“ANNIE. 


The parents wept in each othey’s arms. 

They forgave their daughter; but 3 
bridegroom would never forgive them, 
they never see her now. tive 
. Old Mr. Cammings seems likely to 

or man years. 

His wife has every laxury that welts 
give, but her husband is jealous and se 
permits her to leave home. he 

He has made his will, so that "re. 
dies she will have a mere pittance for 
fore she does not feel quite 0 wo’ 
his departure for another world as she 
wise would A to 1 

She would, hewever, be very 5/0. on 
wt 2 —* of ne Pe L ear ‘ 

th Hen ohnson, 
ried 3 else, and wonders a tthe ever 
admired her. 








Cairo, V., jail is tenantless. 
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oO — dase fire, and smiled at in went on thus the eum. bo eet a 2 Matawan Seaas Braples, 
Captain Floyd, om the ot Mar: ‘Who had the heart to Jet the likes 0’ you | benched’ "Nell xen nam wag Ee te meg eg 
Tbe paper pba tyr aay travel the night? What do grew restless again. an ve correspondence. book 
A shadow * — they call you, | went cut in the on that mysteri | keeper has made s memorandum every time 
Jost for 8 momen bat in time to senile the name of Mr. B:aples has been mis 
stirred witha sigh © answer. ous night, to ails m 
“ Poor boy t. Seone by.” alam Let “T declare he's a dummy, John,” cried Sapte \’ oa a esis te tall moh we on ay 23 
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poad with her wrongedand slighted love | %Ck8 Over him. He'll sleep rightly, I'll| at once. He let him bring out the mare, | pigs for one day. ‘The product of the slagle 
Under theses. eo oe and helped him put on the saddle. -Then he | grain in the twelfth would saffice 
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of mountain—acres of heather, the abode of eon, and more than half her heart. She | duced to the depths of despair ture; 8, defective — — 9 a 
grouse innumerable; patches of grass where | dreamed of her dead son that night. She| ‘Leave it to me,” replied Neil, bending | sive interference: 10 currency rest 
droves of and cattle grazed; and fnac: | fancied that he came to her bedside. and | to one side and shooting an arrow in 11, speculation: 19, misapplication of graia. 


cessible heights. known oyly to the golden 
“Seceal was Grover; ¢ I 
nel was drover, i.⸗, he bought up 
cattle, let them graze upon the mountains, 
and sold them when fattened. He was 
comfortably off and his cottage wa« we 
built and thatched. He found no difficul 
in paying his rent to the dav, and had al- 
ways abundance of such simple food and 
clothing as satisfied his desires. Tt was a 
November night of storm and rain The 
gusts thundered at the door, tossing the bare 
arms of a few stunted sycamores t grew 
near the house; they had swept along moun- 
tain defiles and across the gray waters of 
the lough, and now shrieked and howled 
madly sound the gable. An occasional lull 
in the storm brought the clamor of the sea- 
gull and the cry of plover to Donnel’s ear. 
He locked the door, stuffed a wisp of straw 
under it to keen out the cold wind, and sat 
—* opposite Peggy in the ample chimney 


er. 
“God send the cattle has found shelter the 

night!" said he, shaking the ashes out of his 
ne 


Peggy was spinning. She stop her 
wheel suddenly to ask, ‘Did mm omen 
something. John deart’’ 
at Peggy, I heard the sough o’ the’ 

nf. 

“Whist, whist. honey! There it was 
again; it wasna like the wind.’’ 

‘Sure it was the sea-gull an’ plover,”’ re- 
plied her husband carelessly 

Just then another blast of hurricane swept 
across the lake and thundered at the door, 
torsing the caretally arranged wisp of straw 
into the middle of the kitchen. 

‘Tt was a pitiful cry but it wasna the 
birds, let alone the wind,’’ said Peggy, list- 
ening intently. 

‘Wha wad come to we’er door the night?” 
ssked John, impatiently. ‘You're aye 
talking foolitchness since that villian, that 
thiefo’ the world, Tim O Brien, went awsa’.”’ 

Two days previously the servant had 
taken his departure without giving warning, 
or letting his master and mistress have the 
slightest inkling of his intention. They had 
both been overworked since then, and the 
Consequence was that one was cross and the 
other tired and nervous ; 

Again the whistling. raging blast. Mrs. 
Donnel shivered, and — a prayer for 
all the sailors and wanderers as she threw 
more turf upon the blazing hearth. There 
} ae strange cry at that. very moment 

went to the door and unlocked it. and 
all the wind * in resistlessly, .. 
someth ah fi 
= with it ing —— 

“Woman! woman!” screamed the out- 
raged Lusband jumping up with an oath to 
reshut and lock the door 

* the cloud of turf ashes began to settle 
Again. the figure, the gift of the storm, was 
more distinctly seen. A miserable, stunted 
eon’ clad, without cap or shoes and 
1* ngs; crouched over the fire, holding 

perished han&is to the warmth. He bad 
—— 
t face. 
draw toward — ra 
— wean; but you're kilt wi’ the wet 
ahead Did you come far the day?” she 


ber wisgOOr boy lifted his large soft eyes to 











begged her to be good to the friendless child 
for his sake. 
The storm lulled before dawn, and by the 


stranger was up also When Peggy took 
her milk pail, prepared to go out to the byre, 
he sprang forward and took it from her 
hand Smilinglv she consented to let him 
help her milk Moiley and Buttercup, and 
strain up the milk; then, while she made 
breakfast, he signed to John that it was his 
wish to agsist him also. Very useful he was 
in finding the cattle, and driving them to 
fresh grazing ground; and he did a hundred 
helpful things during the day 

‘He's asight better than Tim O'Brien. 
Let us keep him, an’ he’'l be as good a boy 
as we could get,’’ said John Donnel that 
ever'ng. = 

‘What name shall we call him?” asked 
Peaay, quite pleased at her husband's pro- 


Pt Nell wad be a good enough name,” 
thought John. 

So the dumb boy was called ‘‘Neil,”’ was 
given a suit of grav frieze, and shoes and 
socks, and became the servant instead of the 
truant, Tim O'Brien. 

A season of extraordinary prosnerity be 
gan for the Donnels from the day Neil came 
tothem. No accident happened to the cat- 
tle that winter or «pring; the hens lard dili- 
gently, so that Pegzy made quantities of 
monev selling eggs; the churn was alwavs 
80 full of butt & thst the staff would hardly 
move in it, and butter was bringing eigh. 
teen pence per pound in Letterkenny market. 
Tf Donnel sold he gained more than his 
neighbors; if he bought, everything was 
cheap tor him. 

“We did weel to shelter the hoy,”” he was 
wort to remark, when any striking instance 
of Neil's industry or cleverness came under 
his observation; but sometimes to his wife's 
anger and disgust he would animadvert up 
op the large appetite of his little servant. 

Niel gained the good will of the tew neigh- 
bors who lived on the mountain: but. what 
was more remarkable he seemed to have a 
strong attraction for all birds and animals. 

The very night after bis arrival he mate a 
handsome bow, and each evening while 
Peggy sat at her spinning wheel he made 
arrows. tossing them, as he finished them 
up to the loft. There wasa large shesf of 
arrows lying beside the bow, but he never 
shot a single one. 

“Why, but you tak’ vour bow n’ arrows 
outbye an’ play yoursel’ a wee, Neil dear? 
asked Mrs. Donnel. when the bright spring 
evenings came; but no answer of any de. 
scription was forthcoming. It was 6 rea] 
vexation to her that she had no means of 
discovering why he had made the bow and 
went on makingso many arrows. 

When May eve arrived and flames leaped 
up from fires on every hill, and dark ficures 
moved round the bleze—on that most en- 
chanting night of all the vear. Mrs. Don. 
nel’s dumb servant was greatly agitated. 
More than once he went to the door to g#z° 
at the scene without, and returning. 9 if 
with a strong effort, to his mistress side, 
kissed her hand—his favorite mode of show- 


‘He’ ng, the crathur.”’ ssid Peggy 
on = See ccentenn “Maybe it’s be 
cause you rcrlded him this morning, John, 





for just nothing, ava.” 


tyme the Donnels got up to their work the |. 





“Now” said Neil, ‘‘we may ride home 
again; the cattle will go before us.’’ 

On and on they rode, driving the recov. 
ered heifers. No word of gratitude had 


his morose silence. 

‘Will you be pleased to stop at this house 
by the road, John. till I get a drink?’ asked 
the boy, who was tired and thirsty. 

“We haverfa the time to stop, an’ night 
comin’ on; sure you can wait till we get 
home,’’ replied the churlish master. 

Neil said nothing until they reached 
another house, a mile further on, when he 
again msde his request, and was again re- 
tused. But Donnel himself began to be 
thirsty and weary, and at the next roadside 
tavern he drew up. 

“Good woman,” called he, ‘be pleased 
to give me a drink?’ 

The woman hurried out with a bowl of 
water, from which Donne] drank; and then 
he said to Neil, ‘‘Here, boy, you may drink 
now ” 

‘No, John Donnel,’’ returned the bov, 
you are a selfish. ungrateful man, and IM 
neither eat nor drink mair frae your hand. 
I brought your cattle back. but you wouldna 
stop 2 minute to let me drink; an’ you tak’ 
the drink yoursel’ before you'd hand the 
howl to me. If it wasne for Peggy, I'd just 
send the beasts back to the thieves; but I'l) 
leave your house; an’ that ‘Il be punish 
ment enongh for you’’ So ssying. Neil 


jumped down from the horse, and climbing 


a ditch disappeared. 

“Oh, Neil avick! SureI didna mean to 
aftront you. Ob. come back! How will I 
get the beasts home anyway?” 

No answer—no trace of Neil. search 
where he might. With the utmost difficulty, 
and after hirinea couple of men to help 
him, Donnel did succeed in driving his cat- 
tle home. and it was late at night when he 
entered his own kitchen and sank down by 
the fireside. - 

Pie Neflt’’ was the first thing Peg- 

anid. 

Her sorrow and dismay overwhelmed her 


‘as she lietened to her hushand's story. 


“Oh. John. you unfortanate foolish man, 
don’t you know what you've done? You've 
banished Inck free we'er roof. Sure T 
knowed what he was the minute I heard 
him speak this mornin’,”’ 

The poor woman threw her apron over 
ber bead and wentas she had not wert 
since her son's cr ffia left the honse one-and- 
twenty years before And good reason bad 
she for her tears. From that moment naoth- 
ing prospered with John. His health failed, 
his cattle met with accidents, fll-luck at 
tended him in everything he undertonk. 
He had indeed abundant cause to mourn for 
the loss of his fairy guest. 





go under a tree for shelter 
ening raia, he would find himself in « 
drenching shower; while out in the open 
Sans. Ayah y tree or shrub, every- 

ing would be as asabone. Here is 
the explanation: The c or mist is rather 


forming. they ran together, and at len 
the woke drops off the leaves hke 

this process goes on until the clouds lift and 
the sun comes out again. 

Cuisa —At the departure of the cif! 
dren of Israal from E China was 700 
years old; and when ot her 
she had existed fifteen centuries. She has 
seen the rise and decline of all the geet na- 
tions of antiquity Assyria, Babylon, Per- 
sia, Greece and Rome have long sinc* fol- 
lowed each other to the dust; t Chioa 
still remains a soli and wonderful 
monument 4 * times. Then —* 
at the population of the country, rough 
estimated at 400 000 000—ten times the oad 
ulation of the United Siates, more than 
thirteen times the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Every third person that lives 
and breathes upon this earth and beneath 
these heavens isa Chinese; every third grave 
that is dug is fora Chinese. 

Sunse 1x Binvps —A curious fllustration 
of the practical good sense and ingenuity of 
some British biris is reported by a railroad 
engineer on one ofthe Scotch lines. He has 
noticed that certain hawks of the merjin or 
‘stone falcon’’ species make use of the pass- 
ing of the trains for predst:ry purposes. 
They fly close bebind the trains, near the 

nd, partly hidden by the smoke, but 
carefully w g for the smal! birds which, 
frightened by the train as it rushes roaring 
past, fly up in bewildered shoals. The mer- 
lin then, while the little birds are thinking 
more of the train than of lurking foes, swoop 
on them from the ambush of the smoke and 
strike them down with ease. I{ they miss 
they return to the wake of the train and re 
sume their flight and their hunt. 

Tax Ko.torecazy.—This curious dance, 
performed in the streets of Wallachian towns 
by bands who join for the purpose, was 
almost unknown uatil the last war brought 
the manners and customs of the nationa'ities 
which inhabit the valley of the Lower Dan- 
nbe ufder the notice of western observers. 
Like the English boraopipe, the kolotschey 
is one of the hopping or capering dances 
which are in specia) favor in countries where 
the women lack the necessary grace and 
agility to refine the art. To the tune of s 
shrieking violin. accompanied by the stand. 
ard bearer's plaintive song, the leader, with 
the aid of along pole, jumps about in antics, 
which, however, are not without a certain 
uncouth grace, and his companions follow. 
The higher the jamps an‘ carers the more 
the spectators sre pleased. A special cos- 
tome with a row of jingling belis fastened 
below the knees. is worn as professional 
outfit by kolotechey dancers. and the collec 
tor of money wears a Venetian mask and 
sleeveless jacket, for what reason I have never 





been able to ascertain. ar 
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A Latin Stadent’s Geng of the Tweifth 
OCestery. 
BY 4.4. 
Cast aside dull 8and thought! 
Sweet is folly. sweet is play; 
Take the apring bash 
.~ Wis that age should ponder 
* with care 


Till old age at last assalils us 
With his troop of lll nesses. 


Live we like the gods above! 
This is wisdom, this is truth ; 
Chase = ieve of gentie love 
in the leisure of our youth! 
Keep the vows we swore 
Lads, obey that ordipance ; 
Seek the dain sunny weather. 
W here the laughing maidens dan ce. 


There the lad who list8 may see 
W bich among the girie is kind ; 
There young limbs deliciously 
Flashing through the dances wind ; 
W hile the girlie t arms are raising, 
Moving, winding, o'er the lea, 
Still I stand and gaze, and gazing 
They have stolen the son! of me! 


VERA; 
A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CECTL CARLISLE, "’ ETO. 








CHAPTER XXV. 


EVER within living memory had such 
excitement reigned in society as thas 
which was evoked by the case of Vivi- 
an Chandos Devereux. The report of 

the inquest was devoured with eager inter- 
est. ands | psp mae mind would hardly 
have failed to notice that, while many in- 
clined to the belief that the accused man 
was guilty, men of his own position leaned 
decidedly to the view that, notwithstanding, 
his noble and dignified declaration of inuo- 
cence wae wortby of credit. 

All attempts. however, of friend, comrade 
or relative to see the prisoner proved futile. 
He resolutely retused a)) visitors, and saw no 
one but his counsel. Even his pretty cous- 
in, Florrie Morton, who made herself ill 
witp grief, was denied ; and Lady Constance 
expended pages of italics in vain. He had 
enough to endure, he said inwardly, with- 
out holding a levee in prison. 

His lawyer reached Bodmin on the morn. 
ing after the inquest, and was at once ad- 
mitted to Vivian's presence. 

“I wish, first of all,’’ Devereux said 
quietly, ‘‘to make such division of my pro- 
perty as I should make if I certainly knew 
that I should be absent for a long term of 

ears. I shall then be — for any 
iRely issue of the tria!.’’ 

His instructions were few and simple, and 
it seemed to the lawyer, somewhat singular. 
Vera Calderon and his cousin, St. Leon, 
were sole trustees. , 

He evidently placed the fullest confidence 
in the business capacity and other qualifica 
tions of his strangely-selected trustees, as he 
left them unlimited powers. His favorite 
dog Alba and his horse Selim were also 
oo in charge to Vera. Mr. Seymour, 
the coungellor, aghast at the management 
of an enormous property being left to a 
young girl anda igner, ventured to re 
monstrate; but Vivian was firm. 

‘You talk,’’ said Mr. Seymour, 

your acquitta) were impossible.’ 

**I have no hope of it,’’ was the calm an- 
swer. ‘‘And now let all necessary papers 
in connection with this business be prepared 
and duly executed before I see you concern- 
ing the trial. There is time enough for 
that, as the assizes will nct be held for an 
other three weeks. And before that time,”’ 
he said to himself, when once more alone, 
‘the sea shal] rol] between me and Eng- 


as if 


land. 
As Mr. Beymour walked away from the 
prison door, around which a gaping 


crowd, he heard a laugh, and, turning, sa 
an old woman, about whom there was little 
to attract attention, inthe act of tottering 
along by the wall, leaning on a stick. 

He went on, too much preoccupied to pay 
any attention to t . 
ee ee 
laughed then looked up at 
eee. 


**You cannot save him,’’ she muttered 


9 no; the will come true. 
‘Bicody death shalt thou die.’ Down in 
the dust—it has come at last! The elder 
murdered bythe hand of the younger, 
without time to cry to Heaven for mercy— 
& grave for the one, a living tomb for the 

Ay, Vivian Devereux, have 


a month hence? 


river into hand, and scorned me in 
your proud pride has not 
saved you from s felon’sdoom! It is my 
turn now—mine—House of Devereux !"’ 


CHAPTER XXVL 
rao’ ~~ 9 y — 
Ts Doctor Coryn pushed aside his 
sermon-notes, to which he could 
bot his mind this evening. and 
Jeane hie head u his hand in 


atthe same a carriage stopped out- 
side, the gate opened, and, after s 
short interval, a servant entered the study, 
and handed card to the Rector. He 


is 
you, 

‘You can verve me,” she girl said, with 
22 solemn earnestness of em 
‘one day, Doctor Coryn, you may know 
how wuch. Will you take charge of a 
packet that I have with me—under certain 
conditions?’’ 

“What are the conditions, my childt’’ 

‘‘These—firstly, that you will be content 
to ask me no questions, to be totally igno- 
rant of the contents of the packet.’’ 

She paused. Doctor Coryn looked at her 
steadily. She met the look unflinchingly 

‘IT can trust you,’’he said. ‘‘I will 
agree to this.”’ 

“Your trust is not misplaced, Doctor 
Coryn. My second condition hardly need. 
to be mentioned; it is that you breathe not 
to any living soul the charge given to you 
The third is that you will not open the 
packet unless by my desire or in case of my 
death In either case you will find upon 
breaking the seal, the directions I wish car. 
ried out with regard toit Am I asking too 
much, Doctor Coryn? . You do not know 
me; if you have any scruple, do not hesi. 
tate, out of any feeling of indness or of 
sympathy. from yey it. I have a 
claim upon you in al] that belongs to your 
office; but what I now ask is no part of 
that.’’ 

“I cannot,’’ said the Rector 
fuse a charge so solemnly confided to me, 
and most of all by you, my child I would 
to Heaven that I had power to help you far, 
far more—to do something to lift the terrible 
load of suffering that has fallen on your 
youth. But words of content, perhaps even 
the assurance of sympathy, must seem a 
mockery now.’’ 

The girl's lips quivered aonvulsively; 
tears rushed to her eyes 

‘No, no“ she said brokenly, ‘‘not a 
mockery—from you, too, who know him 
so little, and yet believe him guiltless. But 
1 cannot bear sympathy now. I have nee? 
of all my strength. I cannot pause yet to 
weep; and—and—oh, hush—in pity, not 
one word! I am not worth it. See,"’ she 
went on hurriedly, drawing forth a smal! 
sealed packet—‘ ‘this is the | mage I know 
not how to thank you for this eervice. 
Heaven reward '’ 

She took his hand in her own and kissed 
it; she could not say more, it seemed; and 
then she turned quickly to the door as if she 
cuuld not trust herself. 

*‘Must you go, my child?” said the Doc. 
tor, anxiously. 

“Ah, yes! I must not stay now.”’ 

She had reached the door, and then half 
turned—even moved a step towards where 
Doctor Coryn stood It seemed to him— 
remembering afterwards those painfal mo 
ments—as if she would have knelt; but she 
suddenly pressed her hand over her eyes, 
and, thout another word. opened the 
door quickly and went out, forbidding him 
by i almost imploring gesture to follow her 

She reached Temple-Rest, and went 
ani to her dressing room, where Aileen 


*‘He bas taken it—the packet,’’ she said, 
kneeling down by her faithful servant and 
face in her lap; and then she 
burst—not into tears, but into most bitter 
sobs that shook her fragile frame to its cen. 
“Oh, Aileen—oh, Aileen,’’ she cried 
in her anguish, ‘am I wrong? I am in tor 
eat fer be Uwing ond I 
1) ng, dared not—I 
a ee ask him to say, ‘Heaven keep 
you 


ently, ‘‘re- 


CHAPTER XXVII. 





= 


he 
bead upon his listening while 
spoke in quiet subdued tones. 

4 uses no fears, Vers, for to-night. The 
man will scarcely prove faithless; 
jose much and gain nothing by it; and truly 
I think, sweetheart, you have touched some 
better feeling than the mere love gold. 
Once free, and it will be no man born 
woman that can ure Vivian Deve- 
reux. I fancy. too, the hue. and-cry 
will not at first. at any rate, be verv fierce 
To the fature I cannot look yet, Vera. I 
have left all things to your care—#0 soon as 
the law permits you to undertake the 
charge—and to my dear cousin Saint Leon 
Itis a heavy charge. but one you will falfil 
for my sake; and, ifIam selfish in asking 
it of von — 

“Hush!” whispered the girl. ‘Hush! 
Not that, Vivian.”’ 

ay Bad such quick psin in her voice 
that he was compelled to be silent for a mo 


for forgiveness. ‘ ins 
‘‘Let it pass then."’ he said presently, 
that patient measured tone which to the 


strong feeling ‘There is little more to 
say, my arling; and perhaps, for both our 
saken, the time of parting were begt short. 
ened;” and yet, while he spoke, he invol 

untarily tightened his clasp of the slight 
form from which he must s0 soon be sev- 
ered, perhaps forever. ‘‘I am scting—I can 
only act—for the immediate present. I 
know that filght will bear the impress of 
guilt. I know that many who have thought 
me innocent, or at least have wavered in 
their minds, will decide that Iam guilty. I 
care not for that; my task will be to find the 
murderer of Marmaduke Devereux. 

that day—which will surely come—I will 
endure the world’s judgment, Your love, 
your faith, are mine, Vera, for life and for 
eternity.” 

Not now—not in this supreme hour of 
unspeakable anguish—could she breathe the 
thought that even this love—the only thing 
left to him—must be torn from him. If she 
spoke it must be of hope, of comfort; but 
the parched lips could not frame the words; 
} she could only cling about his neck, tearless 
and dumb; she could only feel that they 
must part. 

A heavy step sounded without, and with 
it came the harsh rattle of the prisou keys. 
Vivian started. 

WMera,“ he whispered hoatsely—‘‘oh, 
Heaven, speak to me—one word—Vera!”’ 

The agonised appeal gave her Strength. 
She raised her head and looked up into the 
noble face that she might never see again. 

‘I know,’’ sbe said, and surely the words 
came from no eftort of her own will—‘‘that 
Heaven's justice will discover the truth. 
that the day’ of reckoning will come, and 
then—then——”’ 

She faltered, paused, and as, with a grat- 
ing sound, the key turned in the lock, a 
stifled cry burst from her, and she clung to 
him with a wild despairing clasp Q 

One last long kiss one Test minute, and 
they were parted. The prison door closed 
with a sullen clang, and all was blank to 


Vivian Devereux. 
—— 4— 7 —— —— 


There was a solemn muffled tread of 
mourners, and by the flickering light -ot 
tapers were seen the snowy robes of priest 
and cboristers, the dark nall drooping from 
the coffin borne aloft. There was no peal- 
ing organ, no stately pomp of music and 
ritual, no throng of noble relatives—only 
the low chant of the priest and the soft sad 
responses of silver-voiced choristers. So in 
the deep night they laid to rest the mur- 
dered lord of Chandos- Devereux. 


Had there been no pause between the 
blow of the assassin’s hand and the hand of 
death? Had the eyes that would loox no 
more on mortal man looked on the face that 
mocked with the memory of intolerable 
wrong? Had a merciful touch rested—if 
but for a second—on his dying brow? Had 
there been one ray of light flashing into the 
parting soul, bringing to the ashen lips 
ewords spoken with such passionate depths 
of pathos? ‘None! Oh, Vivian—Heaven 
knoweth it—none!"’ 

Those lips are ever silent; this wasted sin 
ful life has wrought out its terrible retribu- 
tion, and even in its miserable close has 
stretched forth, all unwittingly now, a dead 
hand to blight the life of the man who, de- 
spite 23 78 all bitter memories, would, 
even at the eleventh hour, have given a 
brother's love. e 

* 4— — 2 

baw "eS pease ante What was the 
report ivian vereux escaped—fied! 
On the placards of the morning papers, 
crowding out almost all other news, appear. 
ed the announcement—‘‘Escape of Sir Vi- 
vian Chandos-Devereux!’’ In the columns 
of the newspapers themselves a brief tele. 
— made the following startling announce. 
ment : 


At an early hour this morning—between 
three and four—it was discovered that Sir 
Vivian Chandos-Devereux had made his 
escape from Bodmin jai). No 
could be obtained up to the time of the de. 
patch of the telegram; but it is said that the 





jailer is missin d, if : 


ment; but his soft kiss on her brow pleaded The 


keen ear revealed the resolute control ot | yi 







of outraged 
Jand was ; but nothing came of 
By whatever means de. 


CHAPTER XXYVIIL 
HE law was ; there noth- 
T bog to inode Neekin 


rf, 


an might have brihed the 
and perhaps, tdo, the 
ton Parva was not 
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to let the 
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On the same night that Vera received 
letter assuring her of her lover's safety. 
phonse presented himeelf at Temple 
and was at once admitted to Vera's 
ence. Had ‘‘moensieur’’ reached 
When told of the substance of the letteg, 
faithful servant burst into tears. He most 
go; he could not live without ‘‘moneieur;” 
aod ind eed the next morning he left Rouge- 
mont to join his master. 

Did Vera break down now? Wo; the ex- 
traordinary force of her character to 
render her incapable of yielding to . 

‘‘There is no reaction,”’ she said to Aileen. 
‘There will be no rest for me. It will be 
one long fierce struggle henceforth. It will 
not kill me while my life is needed. When 
the task is finished—then, not before, reac- 
tion ae and, if it kills me then, 
death be welcome. ”’ 

So, from the depths of her soul, «poke the 
beautiful, envied lady of Temple Rest; and 
she was not yet twenty vears old She 
wrote the next day to Mr Seymour and he 
was amazed to hear from ber 80 enon; he 
was still more amazed when he cime and 
saw her, calm, grave, business like He 
murmured some courteous words about bes- 
itating to intrude upon her had she not de. 
sired it. She answered him— 5 A 

‘T am or your kindness, Mr. 
Seymour, but why should I waste precious 
moments? I have no time to sit down 
weep beneath the willow.”’ 

The solicitor bowed and looked 
into the speaker's face. Thfs singular 
utterly puzzled him. She was not unfeel- 
ing. No; her features 
in marble, the dark eyes migh 
the lips firm; but the 
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ve 
reux he 

haps done himself some mischief by refusieg 
to face a trial; at the same : 


penalty would 
prisonment for a term of qo 
must have been commi: Oe ee ad 
who wiched t fart te youn, Be 
hed to fix it upon : 
Miss Caideron know of any clue? Did 6ir 
Vivian one at Chandos > 
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ble suspic and the philosophica] ' 
in which elie knowledge that 
her lover was believed 

the lawyer argued ’ 
would fire up at such an idea ifshe believed 
him innoceat.’’ A keener 


4 
4 


everything he deferred to her. 
mediate present all that was 
close up Chandos Royal and Rougemont. 
From the latter none of the servants were 
discharged, from the former ogly the newer 
servants; the older ones retained their 
laces. 

, Alas, when would Chandos Royal 

its gates again to ite lord; and would that 
girl, with the deathly-white face and weird 


haunting eyes, who glided noiselessly 
through the long galleries and ever 
and anon to caress the noble ad who 


walked by her side and looked up to her 
with wistful yearning geze, as if she could 
give him back his lost master—would this 
beautiful girl ever be the mistress of these 
noble halls? Her own hps murmured, 
“Never, never!’’ 
” * * e⸗ * 

Is it not that same figure that comes out 
from yonder copse in the park of Temple 
Rest and pauses fora moment, half in the 
moonlight, half under the shadows of the 
trees? And what is that black form upon 
which the bright rays flash for a moment? 
A female form ly, clothed in a long 
mantle, with the hood drawn over the face. 
It is lost now, before more can be seen than 
this; but why has the other—the slighter, 
younger figure—halted? Why, witha whis 
pered ‘‘Hist!” is the white hand, from which 
a gleaming diamond~sends forth a thousand 
scintillations, placed over the mouth of the 
huge bloodhound by her side? Suddenly 
the parted lips are denty compressed, the 
listening changes, « terrible look 
comes into the dark eyes; the hand is with 
drawn from the dog’s mouth and clecched 
with the other so tightly that the blood al. 
most starts under nails. If look and 
thought could slay, the man she sees rapidly 
—_ ing the glade would be a corpse at her 
ee 


‘‘Miss Calderon,’’ he says, in a low won- 
—— tone, ae he draws near, ‘‘here, at this 

rt’? 

_ Bhe has mastered herself by this time; it 
—* face of haughty surprise she turns to 

m 

“I might retort, Mr.‘ Everest,’ she says. 
“T thought you were in London.” 

‘80 [ have been. I am down only for a 
few days 1came ly to see you.”’ 

“IT ought to feel flattere4, I suppose,’’ 
with such a bitter sneer as Vivian had never 
seen her wear; ‘‘or have you come on some 
business?’ 

‘You are cruel?’ Everest says, speaking 
calmly, but with something in his manner 
—it does not need to be broad and open for 
her to see it—that makes her feel the subtle 


; are 
Will be in a year or two, of all his property, 
nd owner of what he can transfer by deed. 
Even his favarite and horse are yours. 
and his ring also’’ 

— * of rare lustre, 


ly, ‘to keep hie memory green ” 
“Talk of something else,” the girl breaks 
that her compazion 











none to meet it. She awes me 
dazzles, bewilders mé. Love! Well, what 
need. But I will yet be master of Temple 


A few swift strides, and he is by her side 
nm. 


you threaten?’’ he says in a low tone, 
not bending down—he lias no neei—for be 
is a! omy * —2 * Vera's tall 
figure van of him. 

**Threaten!"’—in oe same manner, then 
with a sneer—‘‘Cowards threaten—I only 
warn.” 


“Do yout Shall I warn also?’’ 


He glances toward the house and pauses; 
must wound ber. 

“Another time,” he savs—‘“not now 
For the present, fdieu.”’ Then, glancing 

the bloodhound, who stands close to his 
Sse a oma as if he feels that he is de. 
pay guardian, and looks at her companion 
with no friendly eye, he adds, ‘‘ ‘Love me, 
love my dog!’ Well, he is not friendly to 
me. but I have reason to be grateful to him; 
he has done me service " 

‘He may do yet,”’ Vera answers 
quickly, laying her hand on the animal's 
bead; and with these words sbe opens the 
gate and passes through; and Everest does 
not attempt to stop her. 

Was she unconsciously utterire a pro- 
phecy? What is the power that Percy Ev- 
erest holds overher? What brought her out 
into the park to-night? Who was it she met 
in the dark copse der? 

A year and nine months roll by and leave 
these questions stil] unanswered--a year and 
nine months that work strange change in 
Vera Calderon's life—that have made her 
trustee of the broad lands and pr'ncel¥ rev- 
enues of the Lord of Chandos Royal and 
Rougemont, and a leader of society—sole 
trustee at present, for the Count Saint Leon 
is still compelled to remain in Spain, though 
he writes from time to time, expre*sing the 
hope that he shall be soon restored to health, 
and so enabled to take his share of the re. 
sponsibility that he has willingly under 
taken. And Vivian, too, writes, but not 
often. He bears nobly his terrible exile. 
But cannot Vera between the lines? 
And does not the iron that has entered so 
deeply into his soul pierce her too-~ay, with 
& more cruel stab? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AE first week in May, and town is full. 

The park, the galleries. the Opera, all 

blossom with beauty and at the Clubs 

the loungers scrutinise art and make 
bets, and talk the scsndal of the town. 

The Academy of Arts opened to day. It 
is a very good one this year, they say. But 
few amongst the fashionable throngs that 
are pouring into the rooms have come {o see 
the pictures in a general sense; they have 
come to see the picture before which an 
ever-shifting crowd revolves al] day, hum- 
ming end buzzing ‘‘like the murmur of 
many bees’’—the full length portrait of 
woman standing qai’e alone on the hanks of 
a river, the form flung out in boki relief 
against a background of soft sad sky. the 
sky of early dawn. The rich robes of gar 
pet velvet droop in picturesque folds round 
the slender figure, the pore of which is the 
ideal of majestic grace. The hands, tightly 
interlaced, are hanging down before her, 
and the diarond on the third finger of the 
hand seems a) most to flash intothe srectator’s 
eyes. But, striking as the entire figure is, 
—painted with all the richness ot c»loring 
and of conception of the best school 
of Italian art—it is the face that rivets the 
gaze and makes it actual pain to withdraw 
it. though there is pein in looking—e face of 
singular beauty —haughty, sternly enduring. 
One could fancy a smile—bright and daz 
aling. bat not happy; and the eyes. gazing 
out straight before her—‘‘eyes that should 
look out over a dreary waste—weird haunt 
ing eyes meant to express all depths of 
misery’’—had they looked on something the 

of which was burnt into that slight 
girl's soul? Did they dread some unknown 





* amthat Spanish-faced woman in 


—gome awfal future? That oe: ee 








wav.’’ added the taking Lord 
Sydney's arm and slowly away. ‘I 
vou have az invitation from Mrs. Gree 


hem Faulkner—shall you go?’ 

‘Oan youask? Miss Calderon is likely to 
be there ’’ 

‘Take care, my lord; those mothe will 
burn their wings who flutter round that 
candle. I don’t think Vera Oalderon 
forgotten Sir Vivian ene ta 

Lord Sydnev’s pleasant 
and thoughtful Fier Seat 

“How should she? Who could, who had 
once known him?”’ 

‘*You never believed him guilty. 
it wasa very stravge case. But, to return 
to Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner, I can’t make 


her—and yet you know she is not of our 
ecoer tric leader's set —is she?’ 

‘"N no, can’t say she is. Nor is Clinton 
Everest, altogether. Still. is of a good 


Faulkner the husband was—if he is dead ’ 


“‘Mv dear Lord Sydney. you frighten me. 
Still, Vera Calderon would never lend her 
countenar*e to an adventures, and Mrs 
Gresham Faulkner is not in bad tasta.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,”” returns Lord Sydney, 
lifting hands clothed in the pale lemon kid, 
‘there is a touch of it about her. Bhe is 
wealthy, handsome. and, they my, desirove 
to make a good match. Why should not I, 
who canvot woo La Faulkner?’’ 

‘(Pray do nothing ot the sort!’’ exclaimed 
Ladv Landport ‘I declare—— 

‘‘What. my dear Marchioness?”’ 

‘“T had half intended asking Vera Cal- 
deron to bring Mrs Gresham Faulkner to 
my ball on the twenty-sixth; bat I will 
not do it unless you ise me not to en- 
rol vourself amongst her list of suitors.’’ 

‘Have no fear, mv dear Marchinness. 
Vera Calderon ie as likely to marry Clinton 
Everest as I tocffer my hand and heart to 
Mrs Gresham-Faulkner ”’ 

Do you mean to say.’’ says the Marchi- 
oness, ‘‘that the first idea has been can- 
vaseed?”’ 

‘“‘What will not becanvassed. He is cer. 
tainly one of our eccentric leader’s—as you 
call her—admirer. She does more than tol- 
erate him; hut the idea of such a woman 
noking at Everest, of forgetting a man like 
Chando« Devereux for him, is simply sab- 
sumi. He, of course would he delighted. 

He has little; and who would not jumn to 
be the husband of the la4v of Temnie Rest, 
and the trustee of the Chandos Royal es- 
tater?’’ ⸗ 

A don’t like him,”’ says the Marchioness 
shortly. ‘If Vera Calderon were not un- 
like every one uite unique— { might 
marvel that she could endure him either as 
admirer or suitor, after the terrible tragedy 
of two years ago.” 

‘Poor Vera Calderon!’ says Lord Syd. 
ney thoughtful'y. ‘I have beard her called 
heartless for flinging herself into society 
Heartless! Look at her face! If she is 
happy, the Ancient Mariner was happy 
whose ‘heart within bim burned.” ’’ 

‘Tt was a cruel fate,”’ renvarks Lady 
Landport; ‘‘and, while some temperaments 
seek relief in solitade, others must have 
action. She. you s@. too, has all her life 
been used to action She has been a traveler 
front her infancy. She never knew rest; and 
Iam sure, if she had no other trouble the 


care of that property would be enough to 
say notbing cf her own to give her sleepless 
nights Yet they sev she is a perfect woman 
ot business, looks sfier things herselt. and is 
adored by the tenants The mere thought 
of such responsibility would turn my bair 
gray. And her co-trustee still remains 


**Yes; tut Mise Morton told me the other 


day that Mise Calderon hed heard trom him, 
and that he was coming over very shortly— 
within a fortnight, I believe.” 
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not the beautiful V 
declare the other night that none of these 
modern 4 
‘Bo net tell old Bir 
George was her favorite 
poem, he trie? so bard to oat. 
Hush! Ah, there is Lady Constance Mor- 
ton; and there, too, is Mr. Everest!" 
CHAPTER XXX. 


than of a woman's for one of her 
own 


“I wanted to see the picture,”’ | wer 
Miss Morton; “and Vera declared had 
enough of the original ’’ 

I oad i be,” said oy rhe bag 
ney; arcepted the compliment 
with absolute indifference. 

“You had better go and look then, Fior- 
rie,’ she remarked, smiling a little. ‘No, 
Mr. Everest’ —with ] carelessness— 
“I saw you inthe park to day and I shall 
meet you to morrow at the I dare 
say. Tam going to talk to 
nend owemiealt "tite Tedeship's 

and caressingly through her ladyship’s 
arm—Vera hed any and 
command, she was by nature liant and 
versatile, and she had studied in a stern 
schoo! for the last two years— ‘there is room 
for one in my box, snd I have not filled it 
up. Can you doit for me? You know my 
een were © need not be some one 
k already. whether it be he or she.”’ 

“Het Oh, fle, Mies Malderon! Then take 


on my n . Clem Willoughby; he 

ust home Tou Todta and would bo 80 

delighted. Bat don’t let me inflict a young 
7 D > kes taal , I 

‘Dear vy port, I cry you mercy! 
I = sure Mr —pardon me—what is his 
ran ’ 

“Only cornet. *t present.”’ 

*T am sure,” Vera continued, bowing an 
acknowledgment of the information, ‘the 
‘young Hussar’ will not be an infliction.” 

“You get more sense out of bg men 
thae any woman I ever knew,”’ said Lady 
Landport frankly. ‘Clem was here half an 
hour ago, raving over your portrait. My 
news will deprive him of what little brain 
he has! Thanks for your kindness. By 
the way. you will not diss tment me 
on the twenty sixth? And I was going to 
ask you to bring Mrs. Gresham. Faulkner 
with you.”’ . 

*‘I shall be most happy,’’ said Vera, with. 
out change of countenance I dare say you 
will) ite people do.’’ 

‘Will she be with vou to-night?"’ 

“No; Lady Ann Beauclere and Fiorrie. 
Your nephew can meet usinthe lobby I 
don't know him, but he will know me You 
smile: am I Bohemian? Perhaps Ejdglish 
society I find so stiff and forms!.”’ 

“Bo you sre making Bohemianism fash 
jonable,”’ said the Marchioness, laughing. 
“And aow, while I can hold you—and I see 


jeslous eyes glaring this way—'ell me, is it 


trae what Lord Sydney dec to me, that 

ao oe is coming over at 
‘Tam not sure. Lady Landport. I 

so. I heard from him about three wee 

age He was then in Paris.” 

Everest came up at that moment and 

caught the last words. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


There has heen fynn4 at Preston, Conn 





& deed fated Mav 30, 16%. conveying to Ben- 


jamin Brewster $10 acres of land in N 
ne shall render to the King, 
silver 





‘‘Indeed!’’ cries Lady Landport. ‘Dear 





James Il. one-Oftn ‘of all the gold aad 
found in the tract. 
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vor wae yon beew trouble, 
You m to pay. 
It fe a good maxim, 


W hich sbould be oftea 
“'-on't cross the P — 
Until the bridge ie reached.” 


You might be spared mucb sighing, 
If you would bearin mind 
The thought that good and evil 
Are al ways here combined. 
There must be something wanting, 
wealth, 


But whether joy or sorrow 
Fill up your mortal span 
"Twill make your pathwhy brighter 
7To am ilo whene'er you can! 
oS e ⸗ 


In Five Years. 


ie WINTERS wondered if ever 











again in all her lifesuch exquisite hap- 

ess would come to her as came to 

while she listened with half averted 

face and thrilling pulses.. Or, it ever spch 

sickening pain Id rend her heart again, 

as rent it while listened, and made up 
her mind to say her ardent may. 

They had been friends all the summer. 
time, and the critical lookers.on at. this 
fashionable seaside hotel had been equally 
divided in their opinions that Miss Winters 
would marry the handsome, proud, poor 
young doctor who had paid such devoted 
court to her, or, whether it was one of 
Ethel’s beautiful flirtations, whose finale 
wou'd be—the acceptance of the rich elderly 
gentleman who was quite as bewildered 
over her as Dr. Trederich Stone. 

Neither Albert Gordon the aristocratic 
gentlemanly banker. who drove the hand- 
somest turn-out, and who was only biding 
his time to lay his famous name and spot- 
lees reputation. his immense riches and the 
Juxury and pleasure they represented, at 
fair Ethel Winter's feet; neither be, nor 
Trederich Stone, knew which of them 
would come in victor in the race; and to day 
when he had spied Ethel alone in the pretty 
country lane, standing beside the rustic 
stile, Dr. Btone had put his fate to the test, 
to win, or, Heaven help him! to lose it! 

Goto him? Share his obecurity and pov- 
erty, when all her life she had been taught 
to believe that such grace, beauty and sweet- 
ness as hers should bring her in a fair price 
—s more substantial price than bread-and- 
cheese-and kisses? 

Every nerve in her body thrilled at his 
touch, every pulse quickened at sight of 
him or sound of his voice, every vestige of 
color faded from her cheeks at the thought 
ot being for ever separated from him. 

He drooped his head near her face. 

‘‘Beloved!"’ 

The royally authoritative way in which 
he said it made her realise that she must at 
once undeceive him 

Then for the first time she looked up, 
maiden wistfulness, pitifulness and a certain 
resolute defiance on her face, an expression 
that sent a foreboding chill to his heart. 

‘TI dare not ssy what you want me to say, 
she.said. half hesitatingly. ‘‘It would be a 
cruel injustice to you to fetter you, in your 
dava of struggle and poverty with——”’ 

He interrupted her. 

Sach an utter despair of sudden surprise, 
and her heart fairly stopped its pulsing a} 


sight of it. 

‘Can it be possible? Oh Heaven! I 
thought, perhaps—I feared, perhaps, you 
might not be able to love me, but you will 
not—because—we are poor.’’ 

His tones gradually changed from pitiful 
amazement and passionate despair to distrust 
and contempt. 

And Ethel was too thoroughly a woman 
to let him gain the pitiful victory over her, 
80 she calmly met his dark, imperious eyes 

“Five years from now you will thank 
me for this, Dr. Btone,’’ she said, looking at 
his grand face that suddenly lost all its im 
petuous, imperious passion, that as suddenly 
grew white with a heart-sick, heart.sore, 
desperate longine. 

“Five years! Five years to live without 
you, oh my darling!’ 

And he buried his face in his handa, and 
Ethel saw his stalwart frame quiver as 
woman's does when she is in a passion 
sobbing tears, only no 
firm closed lips. 

It was then that all the stern training 
Ethel Winter's life availed her at sight 
Trederich Stone's pain. 

All the wild, almost reckless longing that 
swayed her woman's heart ber 


iron will, her resolute 
sacrifice all things for love, and she let him 
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gaved her to himeelf. 
Then he turned his pack to her and left 
her sione 


Albert Gordon's beautifal 
Stone, standing in the door way, looked at 
her with a bitter light in his stern eyes, and 
bowed and smiled coldly as she passed, 
leaning on her betrothed husband's arm, 
proud and haughty as . princess. 


After that, very shortly, came the brilliant 
wedding and the bridal trip abroad, and 
another year of luxurious gaiety and mam- 
mon worship; and then. the inevitable end 
ot Ethel’s folly and sin followed, such utter 
surfeiture of those things that could not 


rest, the regret that merged into frantic, 
unavailing remorse, came unbearable long- 
ing and what in another woman would have 
been reckless desperation. 

Then Albert Gordon died without an 
hour’s sickness,or a moment's special prep- 
aration, leaving his besutifal widow utterly, 
entirely penniless as the day when he made 
her his wite. . 

Ethel never once thought of the poverty 
into which she was again flung, never once 
thought of anything but her freedom, her 
humble thankfulness that now she might 
give free vent to her longings, now she 
might let Dr. Stone know that the ministry 
of her married life had been t> teach her 
that love was better than all other things 
berices. — 

Sbe had heatd of him several times in 
those few years, and she knew he was un- 
married; she also knew he had worshipped 
and was sure, by the undying love in 
her own heart, that she could, by penitence 
and sweetness, bring him tocrown her with 
his love. 

Bo soon as & was respectful and prudent 
she sent him word how it all was, how that 
her punishment had heen so terrible, her 
release so merciful. How that the cursed 
ambition for riches no longer uprose between 
them. how that in their obscurity and pov- 
erty they would be so blessed. so happy. 

And telling him that, to make her peni- 
tence complete in his sight. to prove to 
him how she loved him beyond all estimate 
she would lay aside all conventionalities and 
come to him as once he came to her, and 
telling him also that he was not, under any 
circumstances, to answer her letter, because 
she wanted to hear him say and not to read 
how he loved her, and would forgive and 
bless her, and acknowledge the prophecy 
she once made, that five years after its utter. 
ance he would thank her for it. 

And what a thanksgiving it would be! . 

Her letter went by one mail train and she 
followed in the next, that his glad surprise 
might be the sweeter; ana the very first 
person that she saw as she alighted from the 
train was Dr Trederich Stone. 

All her senses seemed suddenly, sharply 
electrified at sight of him—a king among 
his fellows by right of his sternly, gravely 
handsome face, dignified bearing and 


presence. 

She went up to him before he had seen 
her, all her beart in her tbrilling voice, in 
her intense eyes. 

"Oh Trederich! this is too good of you. 
How did you receive my letter so soon? 
Trederich are you glad I have come?”’ 

By the time she hed said her say. he had 
begun to understand, and then he very 
gravely, with a halfsmile, quietly unde- 
ceived her. 

“Your letter, Mrs., Gordon? T have re- 
ceived no letter from vou. Ah, Millie, my 
dear!—mv wife, Mrs. Gordon. We are just 
starting cm our wedding tour, Mrs. Gordon.” 

And tha: was how her prophecy came 
true, looking with anguished eyes on the 
lovely, dainty girl who acknowledged her 
husbaad’s proud presentation. 

In five years he would thank ber for her 
merciless preference for ambition, and, in 
little more than half that. time, he was 
thankful for his fair bride's love. 





Cabinet-size photographs of the Hood chil. 
dren are oftered for sale in New Orleans, the 








from the 
steps, and is inclined —— 


mental cornices Being un 
the neighboring buildings. it was nrobably 
intended to be used as a belfry. Notwith- 
standing its inclination and the fact that 700 
years have elapsed since the erection of the 
structure, it has withstood the, ravages of 


peculiar appearance which it has now as- 
sumed, for in the Campo Santa, s neighbor- 
ing burial ground, the cloisters of which are 

ted with curious paiotings on stuc - 


co, there exists a tation of the tower 
in an upright tion. These paintings 
are supposed to bave been executed about 


was built; so that it may be 

pretty certain that the inclination ‘was caused 

by the gradual sinking of the earth, asis the | 
case with those at Bologna in the same 

country. The taller of these latter, that of 
Asine]li, was built in 1109. It is over three 

hundred feet high, and has been stated to 

incline two feet anda half. It may be as- 

cended from the interior by 500 steps, and 

the summit commands au extensive view of 

the neighboring cities of Imola, Ferrara and 

Modena. The lesser tower of the two, that 

of Garisendi or Garissnide. compared by 

Dante to the stooping gignt Antsus, is about 

140 feet high, and deviates seven or eight 

feet from the perpendicular. It has been 

found by experiment that most lofty build. 

ings of any antiquity are slightly inclined 

from an upright position In Italy, besides 

those already mentioned. numerous other 

instances are to be found. The bell tower 
of St. Marv Zibenica, at Venice, leans; also 
towers at Ravennaand between Ferrara and - 
Venice. 

The most remarkable leaning tower in 
Great Britain is that of Caerphilly Castle, 
Glamorganshire. Being but between sev- 
enty and eighty feet high, it is eleven feet 
out of the perpendicular. The castle of 
which the tower forms a part was built 
about 1221, and the canting of the tower is 
said to have been caused by an explosion of 
hot liquid metal used by the occupsnts of 
the castle to pour on the heads of their ene. 
mfts at a siege which took place in 1326. 
There are also leaning towers at Bridgenorth 
Castle in Shropshire, and at Corfe Castle in 
Dorsetshire, both caused by the use of cun- 
powder during the civil war between King 
Charles and his Parliament. 

Of churches with crooked spires, the most 
notewortbv is the famous one at Chester- 
field, in Derbyshire It legns six feet to. 
wards the south and four feet four :nches to- 
wards the west, and its height is 220 feet. 
So peculiar is the distorted appearance of 
this steeple, that it 1s said to appear fa'ling 
towards the spectator from whatever point 
he a es it. Salisbury Cathedral 
spife is said to lean considerably from an 
upright position. There was a common 
tradition some sixty or seventy years ago 
that the architect who built the bath 
having quarrelled with the foreman, the 
latter went to Salisbury and built the spire 
of the Cathedral at that place, which he car- 
ried up more than 400 feet, in order to out- 
do the work of his tormer master, which was 
only 500 feet in height. There is, however, 
no truth in the tradition, as Chichester Ca- 
thedral was completed early in the twelfth 
century, and Salisbury not until the thir. 
teenth. Lewestoft steeple is crooked, which 
is attributed to the warping of the lead- 
covered timber of which it is constructed. 
In the Lincolnshire fens, Spalding Church 
spire used to lean so much that it was in 
great danger of tumbling down. Four 
miles from Spalding is Surfleet Church, 
whose steeple, on account of ‘the marshy 

and on which it is built, inclines in a 

ghtful manner towards the west. So 
alarming is the appearance of this singular 
building, that travelers have frequently dis- 
mounted from their horses, afraid lest the 
steeple should fall upon them. 








Ward H. Lamon, the former law partner 
and biographer of Abrahanr Lilncoln, says 
from boyhood he had a presentiment and 
firm helief that he should be President of 
the United States. He also had  presenti- 
ment that he should die a violent deata. 
What is still more singular, his wife, trom 
the first entertained the same belief that he 
would be President of the United States. 
She said: “‘He’s going to be President, and 
that’s the reasonI marriei him, for you 
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LEANING TOWERS AND STEEPLES. GETTING 3 FIRE 
F these singular objects, whose striking y oy - ” 222 
t is due to various causes, we req dest * X ihe 
meet with s number of instances Of 1” involved, if camp fires 
leaning towers the most re- gone out, a spell of wuremitting bard 
markable, certainly the most widely known, | 4, mode of striking fire wes by 
is the celebrated one at Pisa, in Italy. It is —— wood another 
187 feet in height, being essendes by S58 until incandescence 
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tinder was usually a domestic ——— — 
tinder boxes ~~ steels, or ‘‘frizz'es,” 
made at Birmingham and Wolve 
England, where a considerable 
done in these articles. The flint 
from where it could be picked up, 
manufacturers and vendors of the 
were chiefly poor old women. 
was of the form of the letter U elongated 
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tinder, which in turn the 

——— The 
served its 

a close-fitting 

down upon it 


piece of flint, with 
at the point of impact with the steel. 
nited readily and burned ar og. taser eer 13 
flame. German tinder and ‘“‘touchw 
being woody tissue in a certain stage of de 
cay, —* — — used in —28 way 
as match - paper. he methods iqatans 
fire, as has been seen, were up to this point 
by rude mechanical expedients. It is only 
during the last half century that science may 
be said to have been applied to the manufac: 
ture of matches. One of the earliest novel- 
ties was the * ‘inet: p arerus ——2 
which contained a bottle charged 
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BY L. 6. 
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1 wooed my love with sweet gifts from the 
candy ' 


store. 

So Santa te een 
ov her palit 8 —X 
And I did feel my suit had tatal been. 


| wooed my love with applies from my garden 
tree, 
when she clever, t twelve, years bad passed, 
tile Eve did eourtery. 
Until my irfal vowed that she bad ta’en ‘ber 
1 wooed my love wih verses S7om my Sai’sous 
when fifteen she, I sixteen, winters knew 


lmy Laara my ardent Musé be s 
ones from ber etrarch bashfal flew. 


1 wooed my love with trinkets of the gold- 
smith 


she nineteen I twenty, years had run; 
ontilt 2 credit tafled the prowptings of my 


and ali my money—not my love—was done. 


coed love in polished periods of prose, 
1 When 8 and four and twenty years we 


reached, 
ti) she fixed her eyes upon her beating toes 
Und asked me where I had learngd to preach: 


132 love with wealth and carriages 

and . 

when Ave years more had aged us lovérs 
both; 

Bhe wanted rank and station, and, assuming 


airs 
Of Ciara Vere de Vere, to wed was loth. 
I wooed my love with honors, orders, wounds 


and fame, 
Whea bhalf@ century bad o’er us rolied ; 
When now she bright honor but an 
empty name, 


As, devotee, her beads she hourly told. 


And now I woo with memorv's 
For I have touched the Psgimist’s utmost 


score ; 
on thoughts of earth nor of the future 
re 4 


t 
For she is dead these twenty years and 
more. 


Mr. Jones’ Secret. 


BY J. O. T. 








O you’ve made up vour mind to come 

and live with us, Mrs Gin eaid 

Mr. Jones—and as he spoke the words 

a curious expression, which might be 

interpreted either ss Po, or other- 

wise, came out round the corners of his 
mouth, , 

Mrs. Gington, a portly dame in black silk, 
with extremely juvenile curls on either side 
of her well powaered cheeks, nodded assent, 
as she settled the bows of white ribbon that 
adorned her cap. 

‘Yes James,’’ said she. “Ihave. Au. 
gusta needs me.”’ 

‘Needs you?’ repeated her son in-law, 
with some emphasis. . 

“The housekeeping, you know,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. G ‘It's Augusta's 
spirits. The poor, dear girl pines. She 
needs society. 

“Really?” Mr. Jones raised his eye- 
brows. ‘‘[ was not aware of that.”’ 

“‘And if [ must say it,’”’ added the mother- 
in law. ‘although I am the very last person 
to wish to sow the seeds of dissension, you 
give her very little of your companion- 
ship, James.” 

*“‘Basiness,’* said Mr. Jones, briefly. 

“That's what men always ssy,”’ said Mrs. 
Gington, with a meaning sniff. ‘However 
the fact remains the same—my Augusta 
droops. And as you can have no sort of 
objection to my occupying a little insignif- 
cant corner in this big house-——’’ 

“Not the least in the world,’’ said Mr. 
Jones. 

“I t so,!’ said Mrs. Gington. 

But she had anticipated a pitched battle 
on the subject, and was, perhaps, just a lit- 
tle disappointed that her son in-law had 
capitulated without a blow. 

‘What did hessy, mat?’’ nervously ques- 
tioned Mrs. James Jones, a meek, pink-eyed 
little creature. 

“He said he had no objection,” said Mrs. 
Gington. “But [ know very well he doesn’t 
like me.”” 

‘Don't say that, ma,” ssid Augusta. 

“re "$ matter rr gel remark- 

ington, helligeren scratching 
the bridge of her Roman —* ‘‘He’s one 
—J kind that is always poking fun st 


“Oh ma!” flattered Augusta. ‘am sure 
— —— 

“Yes, too,”’ rs. Gington. 
= ly. Bat I'll teach him. He'll nd 

at that his secrets and mysteries don’ 
down with me ’’ ” 

Mrs Jones Darst into tears. 

James had secrets. 

There was no dispating that fact. 

James came and went y, like 
® brigand, or a conspirator, kept a special 
Key to the cellar, end when asked weet ai 

Meant, chucked his er 
the chia, ph 4 Tesponded — i aoe 

‘‘Basiness, my dear, business.”’ 

‘Aod [m sure. ma,” whispered Mn. 
Jones, with her et handkerchief to her 
eyes, “1’d give all I'm worth to know what 


And her revulsion of spirits. on discover- 


herself in a second view. 

“I wonder what is in ‘em?’ said she to 
herself. 

The corks were not sealed down. 

“It can’t do any harm just to look.”’ said 
Mrs. Gington: “or to which amounts 
to the same thing.”’ 


Mrs Gington proceeded to remove the corks 
from the bottles and inhale the odor of their 
contents, one by one. 

“Wine, as I live,” said Mrs. Gineton: 
‘and good wine, too. Oh, the hardened 
sot! «Only to think of a man like James 
Jones making nightly visits to this spot, 
with his depraved associates, just to drink 
himself into delirium tremens. Oh my poor 
Augusta! Oh, the wickedness of mankind! 
Bat it isn't*bad wine, I must say.”’ 

And. out of a landable spirit of inquirv, 
Mrs. Gington took a good, comfortable 
swallow out of each bottle. 

“A slight difference in the flavor,”’ said 
she, smacking her lips. ‘In the bonquet, as 
poor dear Gington used to say. But none 
in the body. One—two—three—four shelves 
ee Well I never!. What will Augusta 
say %* 

And carefully replacing the corks and re. 
locking the door behind her, Mr. Jones’ 
mother in Jaw hurried upstairs to impart her 
tidings to Mr. Jones’ wife. 

Augusta listened, wrung her hands and 
wept. 

“Oh ma, oh ma!l"’ she bewailed herself, 
‘‘what shall Ido? Do you think he is really 
a drunkard?’’ 

“Just wait, my dear, and hear me con- 
front him with his sias,’’ said Mra. Ging 
ton severely. 

‘Bat what good will that do, mat’’ sobbed 
Augusta 

“Child, I do believe you're a fool.”’ said 
Mrs. Gington, almost angrily. 

And there was the mysterious solemnity 
ofan avenging fate upon her countenance 
wher Mr Jones came home to dinner. 
“Well. Augnsta,”’ apid he, ‘you can have 
a fortnight at Atlantic this summer, if you 


‘What?’ saii the pink-eyed wife, scarcely 
disposed to believe her own ears. 

‘1’ve done a smart stroke of business 
lately,’ added Mr. Jones. ‘‘In the manu- 
facture of poisons.”’ 

“What!"’ shrieked Mrs. Gington, drop- 
ing her knife and fork. 

‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Jones. all smiles 
‘To be went out to Africa—ordered by the 
king of Bwsoola, to exterminate the hostile 
tribe of Kafoosles. Put un and fisvored 
like the choicest wines. Noone can tell 
corrosive sublimate from Madeira, nor 
strychnine from 8t. Julien claret! f course 
the Whole thing is eub rosea ; the government 
passes "em through for wines; but there’s a 
fortune to be made out of the thing. And 


Bat here Mr. Jones’ tide of eloquence 
was interrupted by a fearful shriek from his 
mother-in law. 

“Bh?” said Mr. Jones. ‘What's the 
matter Mrs Gingtoa?”’ 
at the old lady had started up, with 


both hands pressed convulsively on her 


bosom. 

“Watert” she gasped. ‘White of eRe. 
Exnetics! A stomach pump! Quick! Don’t 
lose « moment!” 

‘You don’t say-——"’ began Mr. Jones. 
‘Yes, Ido,” ssid Mrs. Gington, with a 
choke anda gasp. “I got into the cellar, 
James—and IT thought it was wine—and— 
dear! what shall [ do? Ran to the drug- 
gist, James! Bring me some warm wster, 
Augusta! Do you mean, among you, to let 
me die?”’ 

‘Bo ‘ve been prying into my affairs, 
eh?”’ eid Mr. Ree deliberately leaning 

‘ke in his chair. 

— I have.” acknowledged Mrs. Ging- 
ton. “But I didn’t mean any barm—I 
didn’t, indeed, andI’ll never, never do such 


thing asin.” od 
° “| wouldn't if I were you,’ said Mr. 





it means.’’ 
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Sut the two weeke at Atlantic?’ 

“Oh!” sald Mr. Jones. “That's true 
enough. But don’t think you'll enjoy 
the holiday more your mother?’ 

‘‘Perhapseo my dear,’’ seid Mrs. Jones. 

And Mrs. Gington never came back to 
stay at the residence of her son in law again. 

rr ee —— 

REMARKABLE Rivers —By dint of keep. 
ing constantly in the saddle and having re 
lays of horses all along the road, the Prince 
de Liges to covered the miles between Vien- 
na and Paris, over five hundred as the crow 
flies—in six days. This performance was 
outdone by the Count de Maintenay, who 
rode the whole distance on one horse with- 
out dismounting. The Oodat, one of the 
most accomplished horsemen of his day, was 
attached tot he mission sent by N:poleoa 
to negotiate for the hand of Louise, 
and was devuted to carry to his patient 
master the formal consent of the Em rof 
Austria to the marriage,anfl the miniature 
of the unwi To expedite 
his journey six of the finest horses in the 
Imperial stables were despatched to the dif- 
ferent places on the route, that the count 
might change his mount; but she Hungariaa 
roadster he bestrode at starting went s0 taat 
and stayed so well that the relays were not 
called into service, and the matrimonial 
messenger arrived at his destination long be 
fore he was expected, but so exhausted that 
he was fain to crave permission to be seated 
in the Emperor's presence as he delivered 
up the all important mission and repeated 
the archduchess's message to her future 
lord. A jeweled snuff box, 60000 franc 
and the good steed he had ridden rewarded 
the Count for his expedition. The (onnt 
de Maintenay's feat was repeated In 1874 by 
an Austrian lieutenant. who undertook to 
ride his horse Caradoc from Vienna to Paris 
in fourteen days He wasunolncky enongh 
to lose his way in thc Black Forest and so 
waste seven hours. and was further delayed 
by an accident to his horse; nevertheless he 
accomplished his task with more than two 
hours to the good. ; 


— — — — — — 

Tue History or Gloves —Gloves, like 
their pear neighbors, shoes, have a history 
extending into antiquity. Xenophon and 
Homer speak of them, showing that they 
must have been in use among the Greeks 
and P ns from very early times. Pliny 
the Younger says in one of his enistiles thet 
the amanuensis of the elder Pliny wore 
gloves in winter lest the severity of the 
weather should make him loseany time. 
The manufacture of gloves has been an im- 

~y trade in —* 2* early 2 
n 790 or thereabouts Charlemagne gran 
an unlimited right to the Abbot and monks 
of Sithin to make gloves from the deer they 
killed. The Council of Aix, circa 820, pro- 
hibited the inferior clergy from wearing 
any bui sheep skin glovés. Before this the 
Fatherof the Church had inveighed against 
the practice of glove wearing as < ft-minate. 
The gloversof Paris constitute a considerable 
commupttv having statues and laws dating 
back to 1199. which, were confirmed. addad 
tm, and renewed by Louis XIV. in 1656 
Gloves were not generally worn in Eagiand 
until the fourteenth century, when they be- 
came lar with the better classes. who 
cA them in their hands, sccording to 
Fairho'tt; but not unti] the sixteen h cen- 
tury do we find constant allusion to them. 
Foreign gloves were not a!lowed to be im 
ported into England unti) 1825. 
——— ae 

A voung German recently committed sul 
cide in a manner that wi!l fill with chagrin 
the heart of every trae Frenchman. He at 
tached bimeelf securely toa horse, and pat 





a lighted slow match in its ear. After s/ 


frantic gallop across the convtry the mad 
dened animal plunged into a lake. 


— — a —— 
Orange blossoms are thickening. 
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——— Soap thoterg hole 

and vent, and rom gy an howe or two. 

Thep rinse them out with clear water. 

Tt x it Bucs — Yetiony in- 

cule They appear like s —— —*8 
to) 














Cow Hovus+s.—It is the opinion of an in- 
tellt t dairyman thet there ts a difference of 
two quarts of milk a day & onw com- 

y housed and the same exposed to the 
— for half the day, as we frequentiy see 
m. 

Cuzap rorx Barnet. — To make a cheap 

pork barrel, bay A coal ofl barrel; knock one 

in, take a Dunch of O11 hay, set fire to tt, 
and throw ft tn the barrel; letithern antt! the 
staves begin to burn; pat it out by tarnin¢ 
the barrel upside down; scrape the coal off, 
and yon have & g00d, sweet barrel. 


Miarations or Brros —The birds are 
migra 6 ere oe the march of etviit- 
zatto —— t & n i@ the jonrnals 
ot fee sorter wat pads ot eevertl spectre, 
never seen t ® year oF 80 aco. now 
quitenaomerons. The theory that great cii- 
pete changes «9 on from year to vear, as 

ivilization pashes out into the plains, is re- 
inforced by this bircumsetasce. 


Tax Havaacx —One of the worst eve- 
traps known le the hayreck, where a hore has 
to reach up and pall the hay down, filling his 
mane, foretop, aa4 the worst of all, his evyns, 
with ha , Coaf.or whatever may be mixed 
with the provender. They throw tha horse 
ihto the most annatural postition for feefing. 
as the natnral position ts to reach down and 
pull up, not to reach up aad pall down, as 
these hayreecks make him do. In reaching 1p 
to eat it expores the foretop. face and eyes 
to seed, chaff, and dirt, which, after getting on 
the heat once, is Hable to get into the eye at 
any time. 

Winter Foon ror Pocurar —The reaii. 
ness with whieh fowis will eat the vartons 
warden vegetabies depends on habit or ed:ca- 
tion, if we may use 80 pretentious a word. in 
winter eye Ae | carrota, tarnips, beets, man. 
golds, ore Pp seedling apples, if the later 
can be afforded; and to teach fowis to eat 
these, hiy moix with meal ti!i appetite 
is nired, when they may be givan alone, 
and alternately raw and cooked. Botte po. 
tatoes and raw cabhages will generaliy be 
eaten without previous training. and this fact 
—*2 that they are the best vegetable food 
or nter. 


Cnaruine Corn Cons —A correspondent 
writes: i notice a recent saani<g ie ard to 
mak'ng carbon from corn c . I will state 
that I have been getting rid of my corn enhs 
in the hog lot for several years by barning 
them for the hogs. Whenever there isan ac- 
cumal) of cobs, I rake them in a heap and 
set th4ém on fire. As soon as they are weil 
charred through, [put ont the fire with water, 
and afterwards eprinkle on some seal. The 
hows devour {t greedity, and seem w thrive 
better. Whether truly or not, I attribute 
my freedom from cholera t© burned corn 
cobs, never having had «case on my piace, 
wvliemy neighbors adjoining bave lost many 


froro that cause. 
CARE oF Honags — Partial or heal dehil- 
ity is generally cause of horses’ legs ewe!- 


ing over night in the stable. When ewotied 
legs ocenr in a hor’e that ts thin and tmpewer. 
ished, debility must be counterncted t) pre- 
mote a cure by feeding somewhat liberally. It 
1s aided aleo by giving topics, such a+ ball a 
drachm of powdered sulphate of tron and two 
drachms of powered eentian reot mixed in 
the foot ones dativ. Smart head rubbing and 
han 4a¢tn g should be emploved, for + hieh pr- 
pose strong woolea cinths of aay kind may be 
Dead nut Ganne! forms the best bandage, #ren 
aventy and Grmiv applied Dy means Of a rdiler 
four yards in length sand four teens in 
breadth. Such = bandage may be apn'ied 
every evening as long as nemied. ite anp){ca- 
tina ehould aiways be preceded by aparp {ric. 
tien of the limbs. and, instead of thing 
—S with strings, it is better to use atrong 
pins. 
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The above illustration represents our new 
and unequalled Kolied Gold Thimble. We en- 
grave any name desired on this beautiful 
thimble, pack in a silk-velvet lined morocco- 
covered case, and send it prepaid to the ad 
dress of any subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of One Dollar. In renew- 
ing your subscriptions to Tus Poer give us the 
number of thimble worn by the lady for whom 
it is intended, write the name you wish en- 
graved taereon, piainiy, and send One Dollar 
extra with your subscription, whether singly 
or in clabs, and we will send it securely 


packed postpaid as above. 


Our Premium Offer! 


A CHANCE TO 


Procure 4 Thimble for Nothing ! 


This beautiful thimbleand morocoo-covered, 
allk-vel vet lined case, is absolutely civen you, 
or any laay reading this offer, FREE OF COST, 
we requiring only that you send us subscrip- 
tions for two copies of Tax Post one year, To 
BE GBNT TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. By new sub- 
ecribers we wean those who are not at present 
subscribers. Piease bear in mind, in order to 
secure the thimble for notbing, get two of 
your friends to subscribe for Tus Poet, and 
we will forward thimble and papers to any 
address promptiy. This certatniy ts & slight 
service for & BBAUTIFUL Girt! 

It you are in doubt as to what will prove the 
most acceptable gift to a friend, send a copy of 
Tux OLp BatuRpaY Evanine Poet for a year, as 
it will assuredly be not only a weekly re- 
minder of the giver, but will proves source of 
unfailing instruction, amusement and com- 
pantonsbip to the recipient. 

What more appropriate gift could you make 
to a lady friend than Tus Post for one year 
and our elegant thimble ? 

In no case will we send & Premium Thimble 
Free unless accom panied by #% to pay for two 
new subscriptions to Tuz Poer for one year 
and the following Premium Certificate. It is 
not necessary that these subecriptions should 
go to the same Postoffice or even the same 
Btata. , — 





aa” Send money by Registered Letter, P.O. 
Money Order, or Draft on Philadelphia or New 
York. 

\Premtum Thimble Certificate. 


— Puolisoers of Svurtwe Poser 








PRAIGS AND FLATIERY. 
HERE does the boundary ‘ing of le- 
gitimate praise leave off, and the re 
gion of sickly flattery begin? It 
seems to us just where truth jeaves off and 
insincerity begins. Draw the line st this 
juncture, and you have the exact limit that 
separates the two conditions—praise that 
may be warm and yet self-respecting and 
enthusiastic, and yet noble; and flattery that 
is sure to be vile. Again, to take another 
which has reference to any good 
it may do carselves, praise that means s0 
much coin paid down for so much personal 
advantage to follow—that praise, too, how- 
ever real in substance and well deserved 
by the object, is flattery in its essence, and 
de such unworthy the utterance of honest 
lips. But the hearty praise of a candid 
soul, touched by the worth or the 
work of the person lauded—that ingen- 
fous outburst of admiration which impliesa 
certain amount of self depreciation, and a 
certain quality of ignorance, inasmuch as li 
assumes that no such height has been possi- 
ble to him who praises, no such nobleness 
or intellect has been familiar to his world— 
that is not flattery, however juicy the brush 
with which the garish colors are laid on, 
however strong the phrases in which the 
overdue admiration isexpressed. It is not 
flattery—although it may go beyond the ab- 
solute truth so far as the worth of the thing 
praised is concerned—because it is true to 
the person speaking. 
AEE ae OS “OEE 
Wr sometimes knuckle readily to difficul- 
ties, and take complacence in our serene 
submission to Providence, when a little 
more pluck and persistence on our part 
would overcome the obstacles. We mistake 
laziness for Christian resignation. 


SANCTUM CHAT 

In Stockholm and other Swedish cities, 
the police now arrest men who are accus- 
tomed to annoy and insult women in the 
streets and pleces of public resort. Such 
oftenders are made to paya fine of twenty- 
five kroner—about seven dollars—and their 
pame, residence and protession are pub- 


lished in all the journals, under the head ot 
‘‘Disturbers of the Peace of Women.”’ 





A sIneuLaR freak of nature is shown in 
a marble mante! at thé Cincinnati Exhibi- 
tion. In one of the onyx pilasters are seen 
the outlines of a woman’s form, produced 
ages ago, when the marble first assumed its 
growth and consistence. Its discovery was 
the result of an accident. One of the work- 
men turned the pilaster upside down, and 
the strange beauty of the features of the 
face at once attracted his attention. His 
employers were summoned, and the pilaster 
reversed is now the chief ornament of the 
mantel. 

On the great mail routes in England the 
railroad trains are run very rapidly, and 
they take in and throw out the letter-bags 
without stopping as they fiy along at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. They pause 
only at the principal towns upon their way. 
Anywhere within the three kingdoms a let- 
ter of ounce weight goes for a penny, and 
the terms are very cheap for other mailable 
matter. The penny rate includes the entire 
cost of service in the transportation and de 
livery, not only in the large towns, as in 
this country, but also in the smaller towns 
and villages, and rural districts. There is 
no cottage so remote or so retired that the 
letter~carrier does not reach it. 


Tuas London World gives the following as 
the description of a dress whith was ob- 
served upon a Berkshire lady at a garden 
party : ‘The upper portion, or body, which 
extended without change of substance to 
very nearly the kneo, was composed of a 
coarse-knitted pink silk jersey, cut into the 
figure, and fitting it like the very tightest of 
eel skins. The skirt was short; cashmere 
of the same color, kilted in folds, and appar. 
ently fastened on to the top part by a draped 
scarf, with long ends, which was made of 
the same material as the body. As this last 
was laced up at the left side, and as the 
fair wearer kept her arm determinedly over 
the eyelet-holes, large sums of money were 
wagered as to the method by which she had 
managed to gut into her dress, which, not- 
withstanding its , Wes certainly 
very effective and becoming. It is to be 
hoped, however, says the World, that be- 








fore rashly adopting a costume of this or- 
der the virtuous British matron will seek 
the advice of some caidid and unprejudiced 
female friend; for upon anything but ® 
sytph-like figure the effect would be ridicu. 
lous. 


Tux London Tewth states that a French 
womsn went to Guy's Hospital, London, 
and offered s round sum for the privilege of 
marrying a dying man. Her name is Elanie 
de Panard, » descendant of Reranger’s fa- 
mous rival in poetry. She was left  for- 
tune of $20,000 by her uncle, a baker in one 
of the less fashionable boulevards. The 
money will not be hers until she marries, 
and as no eligible young man appears, she 
has been driven tothe expedient of marry- 
ing adying man. To that end her friends 
bave applied to several Paris hospitals, but 
the authorities would not heat of such s 
death—bed mockery. The case was then 
presented to the surgeon at Guy's, who was 
informed that if the dying man was 8 
widower with children, they wculd be pro 
vided for. The offer was refused. 

Goop Americans when they die go to 
Paris, but good Mohammedans while they 
are living make it a point to go to Mecca, if 
their means permit them to eke out but one 
meal a day onthe journey. This year, it is 
rumored, the road threatens to be environed 
with more than ordinary perils, several 
tribes of Northern Arabs having risen in 
insurrection against the Porte, and sworn 
to block the way. The escort has been 
strengthened in consequence, and tWo bat- 
tallions of infantry and several] cannon have 
been placed at the disposal of the chief of 
the caravan. This is the first time in his 
tory that the sacred mules lef@en with the 
gold broidered curtain and the sumptuous 
gifts of the Padishah have had te amble to 
the tomb of the Prophet under the convoy 
of bombardiers. If the Prophet were only 
alive, and in his old form, it would be bad 
tor these Northern Arabs. 

NowneEnre is the system of peasant pro- 
prietorship more completely carried out 
than in Sweden. Over the cultivators of 
soil are educated men, not Only in school 
learning, but also in the art of local and im- 
ferial self-government. Esch commune 
manages its own affairs by an elected coun- 
cil. Each province in similar fashion gov- 
erns itself. In addition to the local and pro- 
vincial franchise every rate payer bas a vote 
for the national Parliament, and the condi- 
tions of eligibility for representation are so 
easy that a considerable number of the dele- 
gates are of the peasant class. An income 
of $225 a year suffices for the Lower Cham- 
ber, and even in the Upper Chamber an in- 
come of 91.125 only is required. But this 
higher body is elected by the Provincia] 
Councils, and thus a salutary check is placed 
on what would be otherwise a too Demo 
cratic system. ‘The people not only have a 
share in the local and imperial administra— 
tion, but they also fulfil certain judicial 
functions. — 


BABVMAXIA has been very fashionable this 
yerr. The English word ‘‘nursery’’ has 
been imported, and it is considered the 
thing to have scales fixed up in the room 
for the purpose of weighing the voung 
folks. The mothers, according to the Paris— 
ian, bet on their own babies. This is mi very 
well. It shows that those are in the wrong 
who pretend that family life is disappearing. 
The introduction of the word “pursery,’’ 
and more especially of the thing pene 
ponding to it, is a bad sign. In theold 
days mothers did not banish their children 
trom their sight. and have them tout 
of distant rooms merely to show tors. 
M. Leon Duprat reminds his countrymen in 
La Presse that they have just arrived at the 
point where they were a hundred years ago 
when Rousseau in his ‘Emile,’ reminded 
mothers that they owed absolute abnegation 
to their children. Those were the days 
when. as now, children were regarded by 
the ‘‘belles mondaines”’ as pretty toys, com. 
ing in between their favorite parrot and their 
lap dog. One of them said with candid 
sincerity: ‘TI like children because they 
look so well in the front of a carriage.” 
Rousseau'’s stern preaching caused aston- 
ishment at first, but it led to a reaction 
which was profound and durable. It be. 
came the fashion for mothers to suckle their 
children, and to be proud to devote their 
lives to,them. Since the Second Empire 


nurpes has eet in, and Still continues. ‘Ty, 
nursery”’ is the last thing in “‘high tone,” 


ates Ge 
ago given Emperor of Aastria 

hovor of Prince Nikita, of Montengro, en 
altogether an out of-the-way aflair. Th, 
table, which was horseshoe shaped, bore 


the turnout was intended as a surprise 

him, and — tanta al a aan 
venir of his visit to Vienna, With spark. 
ling eye sad coniial shake of bith hands 
Prince Nikita thanked his august entertainer 
for the delicate attention. The Emperor 
took leave of his guests at halt-past seven, 
at the foot of the white staircase, anda 
court carriage carried off Prince Nikita to 
the Bourg. 


she is taken ia to dinner by her host, in pre- 
cedence of ladies of far superior rank. Her 
wishes are law as to the arrangements and 
amusements of the whole , and . 
thing is ——— — 
She generally has a little court of ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting; and, if you invite her 
to your house, you must ask some of these 
to meet her, or she will be bored and sulky. 
When you have succeeded in persuading a 
beauty to stay with you, you must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. Her will 
must be yours. You will be lucky if her 
tavorite amusement is simply to pose herself 
in graceful attitude, and look beautiful. If 
jess interesting, the statuesque beauty is far 
preferable as a guest to the lively beauty. 
The latter, when in a playful humor is apt 


light-heartedness by 
ice inside gentlemen’s shirt collars, and by 
throwing glasses of champagne at an ad- 
mirer on the opposite side of the table. She 
hurls peaches, which have cost you a sbill- 
ing apiece, at the heads of her friends, 
scrambles with her neighbor at the table, 
and breaks one of your best dessert dishes. 
But you must not mind; this is merely the 
little fee of the great professional. She pro- 
poses a ride, and astonishes the inhabitents 


compels to ride at the same pace. She vol- 
or tour-in- 


and she expresses herself as 80 

that ‘nobody was hurt.’ When you se 
sitting with your men friends after dinner, 
you will probably congratulate 
upon your temporary respite from the ples: 
santries of your pretty guest, but 
you would scarcely feel so satisfied if you 
Were aware that she was st that moment ¢® 
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Athim the boy let 
last of all hig . 
nich the old parried 
With the well-tem 


Sota cee Lente ne 
Muriel’s Vow. 


BY H. C 








“os —— 
‘ he prettiest the room 20 
his friend rejoined. 

“Lovely or Lideous, asa coquette she is 
objectionable. ’’ : 

‘Let me introduce you to her, Dave 
nant.” 

Asthe two young men sauntered across 
the hall, two girls rose from the settee be- 
hind the heavy velvet curtains, and looked 
at each other. 

“Disgusting ⏑ ⏑ ⏑⏑ —— said 
Muriel Silvester, energetically. 

“How differently he would have spoken 
aoc? were 60 al Clara 
Meadows laug merrily. “He w 
to be introduced, you see. You will es 
it in your power to retaliate. ’’ 


Ci finished coquette,”’ said Oyril 


“I will humble that man, or never speak 
toanother!’’ Muriel breathed, with her lips 
firmly resolute, anda bright gleam in her 
beautiful eyes. 

BL . 2* 7 Take care, Muriel 

. Davenant esperately handsome, 
2 know, and fascinating, I’ve been 


‘T've been told Tem fascinating,’ said 
lovely Muriel, calmly, “Ef I am fascinat- 
ing enough to win that man’s heart, Clara, 
I will do it, and teach him hie lessun after- 


Then she picked up her fan and bouquet. 
aad three minutes later in the bell room 
Jack Milton was introducing her to ‘My 
friead, Mr. Davenant.’’ 

They made themselves rather a remarka- 
ble couple as the days went on, Cyril Dave- 
nant and lovely Miss Silvester. Staying in 
the same set. as it were, in the same hotel, 
at the seaside place where amusement was 


the only thing to be planned and thought | *8° 


Of they could be as much together as the 
Ses held eet et 
on uriel chose it a deal 
“She is a bigger flirt than 
Cyril decided, — by her side one morn- 
ing, on the pier; and then,as the sua caught 
the wavy yellow of her hair, and her be- 
wildering laughing flashed round into 
hia, he went a little , and finished, 
‘sad prettier, too, than I had eny ides.” 

A liberal bid for your thoughts, M 
Davenant,"’ Muriel cried, in her saucy. 
sweet voice. “If they were about me, I 
will give you more, as Iam sure of their 
being worth it.’’ 

“They were about you, bat I~ prefer to 
keep them,’’ he said, slowly, g at her 
as be spoke. 


“Even if I , 
the wri condescend to beg for them /’ 


“Even under e 
cumstances.” such very improbable cir 


“Perhaps you will your upkind- 


news some day,”’ she do 
— — 
‘I might, perhaps, if 1 were not so cer- 


tain that any unkindness of mine couli 
aly be a matter of indifference to you ”’ 
the vii 5ot certain of that” low, as 
sweetest eyes were raised for the ‘briefest, 


wave I not good reason Yo bet’? 
te ware Sing for a ail.”” She 


32* 


8 —— 
sonal you like Would you like” 
the party,’ Give me the catalogue of 


tas 
t.Mr Milos, ssainpesie alee 
ran nnd yourself Thanks, very much; I 
Perhaps ane? it very well this morning. 
invitation me you give meso kind an 


taint shal congratulate yourself on ob 
teen I” shein‘errapted, with an angry 


‘Tm sure I shall’ “You will enjoy your 





“Nething,” agreed Oyril, throwin 
away his , and g — 
the t Om the balcony. ‘‘May I 
come? 

lis eyes rested on Muriel’s as he spoke. 


‘Hope we shall! Why, Mariel, aren't 
—_ Miss Silvester, why are you ae 
2 


‘Tam not coming. I don’t feel inclin 


She stood there—a bright sweet figure, 
framed in-the doorway and colored the 
sun, smiling and waving her hand till the 
riders were almost out of sight. Then she 
searched for her shady hat anda book, and 
wending her way to the hotel garden, en- 
sconced herself under the lime-trees on the 
soft, cool grass. x 

‘This is luxurf!"’ she said aloud to her- 
self, leaning and loosening her hair,. 
as she lazily watched the flickering, mur- 
muring leaves 

Bo itis,”’ responded a voice, cool and 
satisfied. ‘‘Don't move, Miss Silvester; 
there is plenty of room for me, thanks "’ 

She turned, her pretty face three shades 
deeper in hue than ithad been a moment 


“Mr Davenant, why have you left the 


riding—party ?’’ ; 
“Tt was not just what I imagined it would 
be, so I d I did not carefor it,” he an- 
swered, calmly. 
And she rose, crimsoning deeper, and 
ing up her hat. 


‘Oh, don’t go; please don’t}"’ he pleaded, 
laving a detaining hand on her hat's riband. 
**You had settled yourself here for all the 
afternoon, I know.” 

“But itis not just what [ imagined it 
would be, so I do ~~ ~ it — she 
retorted, stifling h with an ¢ ff ort. 

‘‘Don’t be * —3 was so charmingly 
shady there; why are you dragging me out 
into this broiling sun?’ he murmured, 
rising slowly as she and her hat swept 


away. 
“have no wish to drag you into shade 
or sun. I should infinitely prefer your 


choosing your own path.” 
“Onan tee a little row; there'sa breese 


the water.” 
on The breeze would be pleasant but might 
fail to compensate for the other unp.easant- 
” 


‘“‘Am Ian unpleasantness?’ he queried, 
tly. “I mever looked at myselt in 


rate me. s , 
‘ ’ uet, if you like, 
T wil pled yee O sine y of the 


picking up one 
strewn about mallets, aod 


g him in the 

on & he accepted, promp'- 

ty praseasing himself of the next mallet. “It 

isa game I haves contempt for; but, under 
the : 

ex by 

—— eas are 

OD kasply as she answered, ‘‘Under the 

will beat you thoroughly, 





| 


ne  “vetory should make me 


4 


cated, & # menning tone, thet tariented, Mo~ 
But, to avert the storm, Clara burst forth 
‘Buch a plece of news vou, Muriel. 


*“‘None,”’ she laughed, determinedly. 
sounds dreadful, but I do not believe I ever 
could care for any person who was not nice- 


drawing-room, and the tall figure 
stretched on the couch, the handsome 
face white and drawn with pain. 


“It is only my old enemy, neuraigia,’’ he 
“Tt fixes its on my 
eyes and forehead once in a w and 
an ee ee re would believe 
possible. I shall be right presently, I 
dare say.”’ 


“T know what it i” the girl said, com. 
ing close to him, 
more kindly than he omy ay tone 


her. “I usedto have it m and my 
brother suffers fearfully ~ Eau de 

will relieve it sometimes. Let me 
bathe your forehead a little.’’ 

Unheeding his lons, she gently 
left the room, presently over bis agony 
floated a soft, sweet touch, soothing the pain 
and stilling the throbbing that is nearly 
akin to madness. 

Then, sitting close beside him, as if 
were the best” triends in the world, eke 
— ovargtaney teak wes — 
ap or ng that was ot 
—— bathing his forehead ever 
and again as she did so, and rousing kim by 
her sensible, clever conversation from tae 


thought of his pain. 
Seas cite temo extremal am wie 


noon. 

In the shaded, large room nurse and in- 
valid spent the hours pleasant] y—to one, at 
least; and nevé? asking him if were bet- 
ter, but judging from his face, Muriel went 
to the piano after a time. 

Cyril had often entreated hertosing; she 
had as often steadily refused him. She sang 
song after song now, without her notes, in 
her sweet, touching voice; and he laid and 
listened, never taking his eyes from the 
lovely figure in its drooping, unconscious 
grace, and the fair masses of hair that were 
piled on the head he generally saw held so 
proudly aod disdainfully. 

Only when the gong sounded, and voices 
filed into the hall, she rose hastily,and came 
towards him. 

“T must go and dress now. You will be 
quite well to morrow, l hope.” 

*] do not thank you,”’ he ssid, only mov- 
ing tolet hiseyes meet hers; ‘but I devout- | 
ly trust I shall have neuralgia again when 
you are likely to be by!” 

Cyril was nearly well the following day, 
and he and Miss Silvester were quarrel- 
ing. 
Now and again Cyril would flirt desper- 
ately with some new arrivalor taking girl, 
and ignore Mariel, or treat her with neg 
lect and what would in any other man have 
been unbearable rudeness; now and again 
Muriel would do the same by him; but cu- 


That tover aff the two have euch firtatinas 
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t for me,"’ whispered a voice, and 
two strong hands closed over hers, and con- 
tinued the flower's “He loves 
me—he loves me not—he loves me!”’ 

Mariel flattered a frightened, quivering 
glance into the dark eyes bending so near 
her own; then she snatched her 
trom hie greop, and pressed them Over her 


“Will you listen to his love, Muriel? 
May he owr. the stubborn pride and folly 
that has striven by cowardly deception and 
wilfal mistakes to hide {it from himee 
others, and conquer what has conquered 
himself instead, wholly and irretrievaly ? 
Will you know how thoroughly your sweet 
witchery has vanquished alike will, pride, 
and folly; and that, wearied of the useless 
conflict, and beaten, he throws himself on 


She did not speak ; but she was trembling 
still, and he fancied he heard her sob 

“It is love for the future, Muriel, isn’t it? 
—it is that my darling as my cherished, 
honored wife, will perfect the lesson these 
summer days have —R me?’ 

Then she freed {slowly from his en- 
circling arm; and, dropping her hands 
a her face, bright, triumphant, apd 

u g. 

‘Tt ig that the girl you called a uette, 
Mr. Davenant, has proved your $, and 
taught you a lesson she hopes will do you 

. She vowed tohumble you; she vow- 
ed to teach you the thing you own to have 
learned; and has spared no pains t6 gain the 
reward she has beard to-day. She congra— 
tulates herself on her success; and says ‘No, 


thank you,’ to your proposition of ect- 
ing the lesson. It is perfect pode +. me 
now, thank you, sir.’ 


She did not w»teh his face as her smiling, 
bright lips uttered her cruel words, snd she 
did not see how the white, strained pain 
grew with each one she spoke; but she 
started when bis voice fell upon her ear 
again, and glanced up then in half repent- 
ance. 

Pr. you seee awe the full bitterness 

t you have so thorou t 
Miss Silvester! Ido not say it ae A a 
undeserved ; but you cannot gu the paia 
you have inflicted, or you would not laugh 


at it just now.” 
“I beg your pardon,” she faltered, 





not what she said; and he 
really not knowing 
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then, and faced them. 
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he said, hanghtily. 
up s — Kagh, that hed 
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HE 
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‘s name againins more un- 
than at first. 
thet, andI knock you down!" 

quietly. 

truly, my fine fellow?” the 
sneered. and forthwith repeated 
a something coarser attached; 
he uttered his Jast word, fell prone 


ngup, with an oath, be rushed on 
attack. His rate volun- 
assistance, and, strong as Cyril was 
match in thetwo. Inch 
by blow, his cool science, 
ning the advantage, and 
ree. in their heat, noticed 
that the struggle was drawing gradually 
nearer and nesrer the cliff's edge. 

One last terrific blow, that felled hts‘first 

and lad him stunned, and Dave- 
nent's foot slipped 

No cry, only a crashing. sickening fall, 
and the horrified remaining combatant saw 
nothing when he peered over the cliff but 
the rocks and stones in their vast distance 
below. 

* ⸗ 4— J— v 

Mo such party as this haa entered these 
paths for fifty years’ said Mr. Norman, 
opening the gates of his woods for Miss Si!- 
vester's horse to pass through first, and the 
reat of the merry number behind. 

‘What a eweet little cottage! Whose is 
* 1t?" asked Muriel, as they passed a pretty 
builling in the heart of the wood. 

“My r's Ihad the greatest trou 
ble toget one to live in it untila year or 
twoago. Exh declared that it was too 
many miles from sight or souad of anythin 
fora human habitation, until I met wit 
this man,and it's privacy it was that tempt- 
ed bim.”’ 

‘‘He must be unsociable. 
there all slone?’’ 

“Entirely so. He is rather a remarkable 
specimen, Mis« Silvester. I should like you 
toesehim. He is aboutas ugly as a man 
well can be, and yet there isa something 
attractive about him. I found him readiog 
Gane in the original the other day,and that 
convinced me of what his tone and style had 
declared to me before—‘hat he has been far 
ahove his present station, Speak of the —— 
Here he comes.”’ 

**T shall like to behold the romantic gen- 
tleman,”’ sa'd Mariel, lightly bending for 
mee . asthe fine, stalwart figure came in 

ght. 

As he passed her horse closely, she saw 
that he was slightly lame, and that his face, 
from the heavy, dark beard upwards, was 
covered with dis ring scars. 

‘‘He must have nsome accident,’’ 
she said; but, low as she spoke, the tone or 
the words caught the man's .car, and he 
gieaced up. 

Jast for a fraction of a second his eyes, 
dark and piercing, and very beautiful, 

ther own blue ones full; then he 
al on the quicker for the glance, and 
Mariel, with a ng, shivering sob, 
reeled, and clutched at her saddle for sup 
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Does he live 


‘Did Brown startle tT” asked Mr 
Norman, in solicitudg. ‘Those scars of his 


are very tful, certainly.’’ 
‘Do you know how he got them t"’ 
Mariel tried to steady her shaking 


ask particalars.”’ 

It was three days later before Miss Si)- 
. Wester coald optain possession of the little 
pony—carniage, and drive tothe woods. 
BAt the gate of the oe th 


7 
il 


| 


ll oblige me b refraining from 
that ledv's A. she is a friend 


ne ia it than mirth, and the one 
than the other instantly men- 


sucha one as an 


me to carry you?’ 
tion. 
now se 


the gamekeeper's low hoarse voice 
mistske, Miss Silvester. 
died long ago "’ 

‘*He cruelly wished his friends to helieve } 
such misery, but I, for one, neverdid. I—I 


the tears welled up. 


and heartless, and false! 
day on the chance of seeing you, and asking 
your forgiveness. 


with of the 
low. evident 
the bloud rus 

Mise Bilvester's fate to ber heart, 


@dmmer afternoon 80 
hed bathed bis forehead. 


“Have you—sre you hart, msdam?’’ he 
stammered, in his unwilling pause. 
“I have sprained my foot very badly,’ 


she answered, as soonasshe could coax sa 


kind of voice from somewhere. ~*‘I am try- 
ing to get to my carriage at the bind.-gate, 
buat really cannot manage it.’’ 

‘‘May I be allowed to help you ?”’ 

His voice was calm and cold; and, except 
inthe refinement of its intonation, just 
ordinary gamekeeper 


would use to alady he recognised as his 


master’s t. 


Mariel his offered arm, and limped 


along by his side as long as she could bear 
it; but he saw her lips 
her gently on the ground jast in time. 


lanching, and put 
‘Tf you would deign—if you would permit 
He made the proposi 
‘It is not very far to the gate 


“No, no! I could not think of it!'’ she 


cried; and mistaking her reason, he colored 
haughtily. 


“Pardon my presumption, but I see no 


other method of obtaining quickly the med. 
fecal attention I am confi * a req tire 
The carriage canact 

Will you remain here while I fetch ottier as- 
sistance?” 


be ght nesrer. 


**You would be very long ?’’ 
*‘Neceessrily some time; there is no house 


near, '’—coldly. 


“If you are sureI should not be too 


heavy,’’—then she falteringly turned, with 
& sweet, filful color in her lovely face, and 
a strange, soft consciousness in the starry 
eyes—‘ and would really be so good as to 
carry me, I—I—should thank you very 


mnch ”’ 
He stooped and raised her without anoth 


er word—tenderly and carefully, asif she 


were some precious specimen of breakable 
porcelain, and never uttered a word as he 
strode with his burden under the drooping 
trees; but she was very pale and agitated 


as he placed her gently in the carriage; 


and said, ‘‘You will let me drive you, per- 
haps ?"’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Davenant,”’ she said softly 

He turned his face away in a sudden 
start. and for some moments there was si 
lence as the pony dashed forward; then said 
“You 
Cyril Davenant 





‘*You were his frien1?"’ 

‘Oh, don’t, please!’’ She covered her 
face with her hands again in the old way as 
‘You would not re 
proach me now if you knew how b'tterly I 


have repented, how unceasing!y I have suf- 


fered since that day years ego! I was mad, 
I came here to 


Mr Davenant, can you, 


w ijl you, pardon me?’ 
She put one little, pleading, timid hand 


on his as she spoke, and through her tears 
her glanec sought bis, but he would not 
meet it; and shook off her touch, not in an 
ger, but pain 


“Itisoverlongago that oldlife. I tell 
you, Cyril Davenant died, and it was anoth. 


er man that rose. maimed and hideous. from 
the crushing rocks. Look me steadily in 


the face, Miss Silvester, if your nerves can 
bear it,’’ he went on, bitterly, ‘and tell 
me what resemblance you see to the man 


you flirted and vrifled with many summers 


seein Wane Gores aeons 
og in her straight sweet mad 
ts tenet teins enone ed F 

A see the same man that told me that 
whatever he possessed should be mine, 
—2 — cared toask forit,’’ she «his 
pered, shyly. ; 

‘He panda H say that still.” 

‘Then’’—eummoning all her coutage for 
one mighty effort, and speaking in hurned 


—— me to 





ly other whistling sounds mingled 
rds—« men's, soft, and 
nearing; and at the sound 
in a wild torrent from 


a one ———— 
sang to Cyril Davenant on that 
ago, when she 


The whistler cams upon the young lady 
suddenly, and she saw, even through his 
scars how his face bad changed. as, raising 
his hat, he would have passed her; but a 
+” ge in her eyes brought him to a 

t 


hidden—‘‘at the risk of 


pleasure my 
words laughed at when Oyril 
Cassel Gama, shel] hear 
the man who ly hoped he 
his wrecked life from the world that 


of these words of 
never could care 
looking,’’—I ask you to 
thing of ever with me? You do not 
to degrade me further, do you? 


cried, jonately then, and s 
pressed her lips wildly again and 

thescared hand holdin 
msn I lovedwith every 4 
on that very day when I said those atu 


my eyes than even in the old 
for my sake; the face I love, 


mine Cyril, won't you beheve mo 


ing words, and the reins fei, 
and the quiet pony stopped 
— beautiful face in doth his hands, 
he gazed at it long and earnestly. 

‘May I believe?’ under his breath. 

“For pity's sske—for my sake, C 4 

People said Miss Silvester's 


Cyril Davenant a fool for the past, and 
others a lucky dog for the future. Only 


on. 





LIFE IN EXILE. 


News succeeded in five hours’ sitting, 
in drawine from an almost demented 


the lifein New Caledonia, he says: In 1874 
there were relaxations. Leave was given 
to publish a journal, which wasa work of 
pure imagination and conjecture. News- 
napers arrived at rare but regular intervals, 
Up to the year 1874 an embargo was placed 
on all but the Figaro Gaulois Univers. and 
Francais, in which*the Communards had 
the gratification of fiading themselves 
painted in the blackest colors. But alter 
that date Republican prints were tulerated, 
The Progress was lithographed . and had a 
circulation of 280 It dealt extensively in 
canards, and ingenious deductions from the 
news given in the European jonrnals When 
the tidings arrived of the elections of 14:h 
October, it announced the immediate car- 
riage through the Chambers of an Amnesty 
bill which would pass a sponge over all the 
events of 1871 A number of ignorant po- 


held out, were not able te bear the disap. 
pointment which followed, and com mitted 
suicide. In ethers, the revulsion of feel- 
ing brought on acute fits of home-sick- 
ness and the depression coming with it. 

A theatre was then licensed, and it was 
natronized by the officers and their wives. 
The dramatic artists were, without excep- 
tion, of the male sex A fair enough orches- 
tra was formed by musical Communists, In- 
struments were fetched from Sydney, and 
colors for scene painting The official la- 
dies gave their old finery tobe altered into 
stage costumes, and supplied riee powder 
and rouge to those men 
faces and played feminine characters No 
other device for cheating the tedium of ex 
ile, besides the theatre, ever succeeded in 
the Pine ‘Pree Island. Chess demanded 
fixity of attention. The mind out of tune, 
and unable to concentrate itself, was un. 
equal to the exertion of playing that game 
A single billiard table was in the island, but 
it wag atthe Residency The amateur ac- 
tors had not the cerebral vower to commit 
to memory dialogues new tothem. They 
were obliged to limit their rtoire to 
comedies which they had learned by heart 
atechools Racquets and hand-ball wear. 
ied. Cards lost their charm. Men wrang'ed 
over them, and tossed their hands in each 
7— faces. 

he convicts inhabited a central pla 

of the island, the soil of which is — 
superficial and ferruginous. When they 
arrived they were each given a knife and a 


selves. Thisthey did by going into the 
primeval woods and cutting down saplings 
with which they made the frame-work of 
their cabins. Boughs were twisted in be— 
tween and covered with plaster of mud and 
chopped couch-grass. A hut so built was 
assignedtotwo men. Inthe Ile des Ping 
there were upward of 4 000 men confined in 
os soma os —* e in circumference, and 
e only women in the island w 
to L fficers —* functionsries. 
en herding together, and 
all feminine — Sandan anaes arte 
anth -. They do not go to the trouble 
to hide their native roughness, and become 
objects of mutual disgust ard aversion. In 
long sea-voyages naval  fiicers of gentle~ 
manly ng fall out and snap atone 
—— At Pine Tree Island 
8 greatest happiness 
alone. When rain —— yl ne 





chums to remain under the insufficient shel- 





crowning humiliation. The 
Davenant 
from 
hidden 
kefow 


him as he used to be. In full gemembrance 


once, must bes 
wish 


“Could I degrade the manI love?’ she 
ng, 
n On 
the reins—‘‘the 
of my heart 
Y 

words which you so cruelly remember; the 
man whose changed face is handsomer in 


you again, deeper than ever you loved 


Soft and low she breathed the oo 
ap 


, a8, taking the 


age was 
quite a roraance; and some people called 


Clara Meadows and Jack Milton, an en- 
gaged couple themselves, knew just -how 
much Mariel’s vow had had to do with the 
state of aftairs inexplicable to many lookers- 


Te Paris correspondent of the London 


returned French exile an account ot 


litical convicts, who clung tothe hope thus \ 


who shaved their’ 


hatchet and told to constrnct huts for them- 
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thing but blades. 
only garden product 
upon. A vine cutting 
in eighteen months, but as 
fered by the stimulating soil 
Stow yours." Wotet Uenioa 
a years. ater 

ani, without an “5 
ginous. To drink of them ind 
ache and gastric irritations. 
poisonous. Tt eaten. it gave St 
dance. and there were periods 


‘4 
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who plunged into the sea-water swelled out, 
tingled all over, and these symptoms were 
accompanied by vomitings. 


Wuert VYouen Never Go —During 
eight hundred years no woman is known to 
have entered the grounds of the monastery 
at Camaldoli, Italy, except once. whens 
princess of the house of Medici, who hads 
great desire to behold the plaee, disguised 
herself in man’s clothing and was admitted. 

But so stricken with remorse was sheon 
beholding the sacred spot, that she hastened 
to the Pope to confess her fault, and, ass 
penance for it, was commanded to build ⸗ 
new cottage inthe enclosure. which she 
did. This monastery is one of the few in- 

stitutions of thé kind suffered to remain in 

Italy. A recent visitor savs that what are 
called cells are comfértable little dwellings. 
Each is surrounded by a wall, and hes its 
garden, twenty feet equare. A little piezz, 

with the trunk of a tree planed antl equared 
for a bench as its only furniture, runs slong 
the side of the house. Entering the oor, 

you find yourself ina brick paved vestibule, 
with an empty chamber where 8 epring of 
water is flowing in a basin on the left, snd 
the living room on the right. These consist 
ot a study just large enough for one person 
to sitdown, a dining and sleepirg-room, 
with the bed buflt into the wall in the fseb- 
ion of a ship's berth. A small table, two 
chairs, and © curboard complete the fur- 
nishing Food is to the oceupant . 
through a hole in the outer wall, sll being 
prepared in acommon kitchen and brouebt 
to the hermit once a day. never est 
meat; and their portion of fish on all except 
fast davs consists of six ounces ot fresh, or 
four of sals fish. 


Woman's Worx.— Why should s woman 
be paid less for her work then a man? It 
cannot be because she spends less, for the 
extravagance of women was dwelt upon by 
89 and Jeremish, and it is& 000g 
that never known a rest. The reason 
for the difference in wages is generally found 
to be in the assertion that women wbo d0 
not need a support.or who have few respon: 
sibilities, crowd into the psid 
There is * inconsistency here —— 
ease, w oes she work 
more anaes needs * — 
that very few women work — there i 
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when it en | Peano ae gage came into the hands of John Dodd. | current. are © hoe base Nemma hen the 
ales ten I'm b * ld get married.| He sat thinking of these things From him Bob knew it would be ‘The 4 were past reaogni- 
he spring rhodiaes Bory | A girl to Moye prt ret is | resting on his hand. his head | seek indulgence. even had he yy ro orket af Bob Linden by the guments 
at ‘thon when she is twenty years old, me eyed abana Le pains on the verv me Ny tyeneppeie preg humiliatinn at Poor Mary was heart broken. With all 
ms * —*— my met Lucia, when the laurel oe — —— volted. reg at —— — * fanlts—or rather in spite of his one 
4 aed There,’ interrupted Carl, bitterly, ‘that | softly at his side, and esrustied | With that will and —she loved him dearly. And when 
will do. I looked for an ocean of melting blue and Amy Henderson's | go earnestness Which had | the funeral was over, she sat down in her 
vdeme eweotness 10 your heart; I fad bat| “Ob. Carl o7ee thane into bis. ones ae verge of | desolate home, and mourned and a 
—During a shallow pool, reflecting back the shadow Pee pm watete ae oe sorry!”’ aba. the needed only perseverance to as. | be comforted. would not 
known to or ont and that isall. Good. “Sorry, feet te pent ho required sum was once more ac ~ > o. 4 1 
nonastery = : forget that I have made a fool of | sympathy for t! 3* —2 your kindly “Yes, yes; I have the Whea Bob awoke from bis * 
eens mysel(—if you can. answered. need it more,” he | enough. A few money safely | discovered the stupor, end 
ho had 8 And he strode away, biting his somewhat bitterly. ‘Am I rot hours and we shall be able plight he was in—money, 
dleguteed g lips and | better off by far than i to snap our fingers at Mr * and raiment, all gone—it 
tearing at his long black moustache as he | She d SNase mae merkee a ee Peek a tee me ble to describe +o 
sd mitted. went. — „ id not love me, you see—nobody loves | that wae Bob to his wife on the morning | “] can his remoree and shame. 
—* looked after him with tears in her That is nit tek, bast,” “Oh, momengs meaner hed — —— eae ee ‘Dold will bore 
eyes 
She cam ‘promise me that , | Jess. Her home, which 
My —8 Fr Be pedi he means,” said this | cheeks and lace. with burning | on your wav?” will enter no tavern | will be sold over her — ene Gere 
rhich she herself. —— bud of womanhood to *T love you, Carl!” ‘Why. of course I won’t—not on lonk her in the face again 1’ 
‘ few in bet I coul dn't help i as have offended him, Panag a suddenly. wae there; but, once the money paid, R 4 — ayo perfores, in the rags left 
remain i Bhe t e one, love! Y robber, wandered on aimless! 
what of gular practising, feeline ttle t bowl. wy yt aword ise fully. eek ber bend eqnewhes Gout —— aap Sr oe ee other 
pgs. dered, and ; m - rew back, trembling and sobbing. oY 
‘tne’ he —8 ha — ee. just as she did ‘You give me my. come ete oo, am : You may trust me this time, Mary.”’ | It Bat at last a change came over hie spirit. 
*8 her ny te na ——— 
, a| “Heaven knows, d , 
te slong wild. sylvan spot that overlooked the blue | Onlv person in we See that you are the With a fervent prayer that he trouble, and as much of bers as he an 
he door Se L el 3 Lucia Powel met Mr. Le- | really cared!” or whom I ever | be Jed into tomptation; Mary Ba. ~ Cave Kev ofl. howeeld 88 o men sod ale 
' . ucia come to Ei to . “B ’ husband's k . eT | time there should be 
wine ee goin to get n| But you won't et mo comfort yon now. | de, ed with aazity for what the xy | At length be rs —— 
left. snd os a ont * ardent young Carl, and | And. looking into Amy's eyes, Carl read mieht bring forth. y | At length he reached the river, and as be 
— — ike that ‘‘insignificant little | the truth. Bob felt brave and strong till be walked along the margin to find the ford. 
e person pone — 2* y Henderson,” and Lucia very | When 1 wooed you before, darlin sight of the road side * On Res which lay some way above, his eyes fell on 
— pew YY ~ ed behind the trees and bushes | said n0,’’ he whispered. & YoU! from the force of habit, turned his head to ‘| a0 object partly imbedded in the mud. A 
"the fath- heme —— word of the declaration of | ‘Butasecond thought has come to wards his accustomed halting place. Bob caught it up eagerly and examined it. An 
able, two “By te refusal. I have grown into a woman me to me. | urged him on, and ins moment mor@ exclamation of joy burst from his lps, 4 
—J a = the fron 1s hot!"’ said she to | now say yes.”” since then, and | have been out cf danger. But just — * pressed forward with redoubled am 
oceupant . the a. = many a heart caught in So they were married, and I suppose I demon of irresolution took possession of his eee Sees the ford, which he passed 
all being Bo sh ’ why not Carl Levere'st’? | might add “they lived ha * soul. fficulty, (for the water had fallen 
brought e glided forward with upturned wards,”’ f love Ppy ever after- ‘Tt’s a sultry day,“ Bob considerably. ) and at nightfall 
4 e thowing softly ben eyes s,’’ for is the key to all happiness, | « A soliloquized, | own door. At was et bis 
Nexo ior ly beneath et Hong ee” | Hare ied hb wings above thelr up: | can do-monarm "8 8" | —iawanaae te 
) troubled.”’ she m you eras. “If I could 
fresh, oF ‘ 6 murmured sym lly. | As for Lucia, she was ri Old Roan, given bis head, was soon f I could ever love another sfter poor 
Tene ee ™ —. moodily. | all she cared for. Ae Os eas — —— —— — 2* 9* —— Santee —TF “ts would 
woman =. — 2 Custo  ceouwing mabatatione *— nto iw use my hour of snow ts teh * 
nant It Now gh say that?’ cried Lucia. ‘You! — — —— pon ww 4 ‘Whisky cold, Mr. Small,” said — ** 
"for tbe _ hed onlya woman, might utter | least curious are the — ———— me | pale ot = I mean, for I hope you'll do ee marry me or leave this 
upos by Carl looked into h ances offered by them to the wild — oe 4 of your company; and you, | Dodd. the harsh tones of John 
js & 2008 Btranee that.be er dark face. which they hunt and kill. The boldest na- ‘ frm to « seedy-Jooking stran-| ‘She'll do neither, villain !" 
ity found — she was. never before knew how —— —* h India would shudder ore of the seedy a a oy a Boh, bursting in ike shot. y Gaaswes 
“Will a t t ot leavi th corpse ” mt care ‘ started 
n who do hint,” ait te take my arm down this steep | slain tiger till they wot haw’ oft his = : . —8* and stepped forward into line without | in py as at the sight of  ghost:but 
W respon: those ty ‘ a * I me what you mean | kers tothe very root, without which _ neck Mary's arms were about Bob's 
upations cia kne he caution they firmly believe that the * of A. ~ and disappeared in s “Oh, Bob, Bob !”’ cried 
— en tide am how to avail herself of the | the dead monte eae | ne ⏑ —— dead and buried. Piret old Reva 
J 1 Le , - | graves. Ina many parts of Russia the killi : ngs were several times | came home without you; ° 
The trath man we ere was just in the mood when s of a wolf is not thought — at Bob's expense, for there you; then they found 
say otber an wants relief from himeelf. — I mt ee or in his blood. « man drowned. in your clothes, and we 
there is omens was that he invited her to | paw. The Lappe and Finns. vem ther | eah tet — pap nyo pee Bob's ory soon d 
rcs for it “Don't ask after sunset. kill a bear, surround the body with loud = Bob was glad to learn they were | = Dodd ground his coat ott Co magetany. 
there is you prefer,’ me if there is any one else | lamentations One hunter then asks the gtheceme road. Ho even offered to *‘T’'ll sell —2 
an forer? Du Prefer,”’ sighed Lucis. “Iam sccus. | dead beast, ‘Who killed theet”’ and another ee a cds ent to? te ee yon cubed the ems,” he ent, 
hem, bet tion. ”” put myself in a secondary posi- | snswers, “A Rassian.”’ when al) the rest —— plan of “‘ride end tie;’’ but ‘Not *8* fast,’’ 
use they . . exclaim in “ latter politely declined. saying. es they casweres Roby Sve 
are “There's n6 one I m in chorus, ‘‘A cruel deed, a bloody | were going only « short the money to pay your palt 50 
Goat: mad Cari, slowly; ae Lae to Lr. deed!” hoping by thie * to divert the | would manage rf — up wn by we * F , [thought you we peer 
of little ; — — ————⏑— —— hemeelves to the | ride too fast. Another round of drinks. : was, bat I found my preket-book 
and bet, dropping WSREeA!” cried ——— Te incomslieass | ingens heme, ude tee | ee eee 
who tagaged! I don’t “Qari Levere | with some native superstition, are often ge) — ee ae Bob paid off the mortgage. and 
7* “Teawthe rin Neve « word of it!” | found by Canadian camping psrties in the reached the heart of the forest when they had | drank again; snd now he and Mary — 
” pends flnger,”’ said myself on Powel’s | woods around Lake Simcoe; and the tribes | path branched Se see aoe a foot | happiest couple, and one of the best wo aole 
ie Avéd me she's proud of it, and well she ma told of Northern Siberie sewer it las, teeth, part, for my way is by this path.” we must | all that cougiry. in 
msn be- Young feline’, bY, alll odds, the Anest | which in their ga ref PR yw try of - the enforced | The Sandemanians are « pecalier 
! “6 Amy gave — this season. ** against its coming to life again. antly resuming his journey ~- nae Ae Ge alsor as covmnsunn eek te bine anne = 
8* the least — het tos we ~ ger begged him to alight for « short rest. ‘ ———— around wnt ter an oe is a 
ly arrest- . what she was | A miner at Wellington s Station Nevada, ‘Bere’ days, and discuss scriptural t, on Sun- 
¥ proud Bhe w , recently sound, at a depth of ti five feet. py nice cool place among the — 
atber ¢m- toe ett home and looked into the mir- a skull resembling in every five feet | bushes,” added the stranger; ‘‘an/ here's a | Baxen's Cuococars, 
og ofthe “Yon ã men’s, with the cr orn, three | little something for refreshment.” produc | sslstary, and delici so noted for ite nutritive, 
ve wo) 4” she said to herself, ‘T” fnenes long. rom, out of ritner, 6 Dar Cont hae | fartber indoreomeat after toe swarde given for ita ex- 
= thought | scven and « hsif inenes, witb « high, broad Se d like to enjoy half — lacing expositions inthis ooustry and 
foreneed. hour more * Burope. that ls neoted to souvines 
ene of ite great merit. oe 
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ed his head and mused, toiling 
means a quick pace. 

of my way, you old slow coach!”’ 
aid a brisk little carwig, running fu)! against 
a} headlong haste. ‘I'm in a harry, 


& worm, who was 
looking out of ite humble home, like many 
basybody. ‘I'll warrant you're 
after nothing better than tickling some- 
body's ear.”’ 
‘ ps that’s my business, Mrs. Pry; 
enough for you that you've ro ear to tickle,” 
returped the pert fellow. Fle made a mock 
bow, ee scornfully over his shoulder, 
and went on his way. . 

‘You and I sail in the same boat as to 
slowness."" remarked Mrs Worm to the 
grub, who stood pondering over that very 
unpleasant mame, ‘ Slow Coach.” ‘But 
every worm will have its day. Slow and 
sure wins the race; you know ”’ 

“IT m no worm," retur ved the other stiffly. 

“Ob. dear> me, pride is every where!’’ 
cried Mre. Worm casting up her eyes, and 

ing, as we!l as @ worm cau laugh. 

“I'm not proud, I'm''—— 

“He, bot Who w talking of pride? Ob, 
it fo you, is it?’’ It was a snail spoke, as she 
eame hobbling by with her house on her 
back. 

"Yea, it's me,”’ replied the grub. 

“Abi three Well met Birds of a feather 
will floek togetiier,'’ laughed the snail, pok- 
ime out her bors in a most familiar way. 
“How d'ye do, Mrs. Wormt Well, what 
may you be after?’ she asked, turning again 
to the poor little grub. 

“I'm waiting to find my vocation,’’ he 

‘Your what? 


Don’t use such grand 
words,’”’ 


‘‘My duty, I mean—what I am intendsd 
to do among all the rest of the workers in 
the world.’’ 

A wish you joy of your search, then, for 
I never could understand what use a grub 
wes, and can’t now.'’ Mrs Saail was a 
blunt, homely body; but blunt speeches 
sometimes teach us great truths, unpleasant 
thoveh they be at the time. 

‘Ha, ha, hal’’ laughed the worm, stil] at 
her der, ‘‘that touches your pride, doesn't 
nt’ Now here Mrs. Worm was cruel and 
unjast, for the little grub did not know he 
was proud any more than do children when 

think themseives wise enough to leave 
childhood, with its waiting time and school 
to do grown-up people’s work and 

live grown-up people's lives. 

No, it is not so much pride as the sou! 
speaking within us, calling for our life work; 
ooly patience must step in and teach us that 
there is a waiting-time for all to grow strong, 
ead wise, and fit for taking up our duties. 
Tne worm and the snail misunderstood bim, 
eo he crept away, abashed and sorrowful, 
towards a cow, which lay near quietly chew 
ing the cud. 

‘Please, Mrs. Cow, can you tel] me what 
my work is?’’ he asked, humbly, for the 
cow seemed so grand snd fierce with her 
two big horns. 

“Your work!" exclaimed the cow in as 
tonishment. ‘‘Nothing, you poor lit'le mite, 
but to live, and crawl, and >< yn smal! 
questioner shrank away at th ve, and 
crawl, and die! He lay down on the river's 
bank and wept, his heart craving tor some- 
thing better than this. 

“Oh, mamma, see this ugly thing!"’ and 
two blue eyes bent over him, jwo rosy lips 
uttered a faint cry. 
© “It tee grab, my darling; you should aot 
art Ne It was mamma said this. 

“Why, mamma! I think it is ugly!’ The 
poor grub shuddered at the childs careless 


“Bveaute, Annie, it teaches mankind « 
lesson." How the eager creature 

its ears to listen. ‘The little thing 

ien’t fally developed—there is a higher, 
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‘Dear little b! How it must jong to 
deep, cat Gal up 8 butter- He. . 


“My dear child, the grub-life is the wait- 


“Mamma, does the little yrub teach us of 
this life and the next?”’ 

**Yes, dear, and it whispers to us a word * 

days come, when 

to be Jone, trat a No. 411. 

, more perfect lite is coming, if we, | wo. 412. 


; 
F 
5 


perfect lite.’’ No, 413, 


autumn was 
stealing on, a flush lay on the fields, the 
trees were bright and many-colored, like 
the thoughts which crowded the brain of | ., ,,, 
the grub as a sweet, dreamy feeling as of 
something coming thrilled through the | wo. 4s. 
small thing's being. More hazy grew the 
saies, More brightly beautiful smiled the 


earth, the reeds rushes whispered to. 
gether of a great mystery. 
Surely the great change was coming! The 


grub crept into a hollow tree, a strange 
drowsiness tell upon him: he shook and {. %°- 417. 
shivered, he scarcely knew why. Thenhe/ , ,, 
lay down, and wove a coffiz like covering * 
round himself, and slumber hushed his 
throbbing little beart into a calm. 

The winter came, winds rioted, storms 
raved, snow fell ouside the old hollow tree, 
put the small slumberer slept on. But by 
and by spring smiled, and the flowers 
dpened their eyes and looked around once 
more. Then the slumberor awoke from his 
sleep, to the new. the better, the radiant 
life. It was a new being, with the old heart 
which had longed and craved, now satisfied. 
Oh, children, more than satisfied! 
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NUMERICAL. 
2, a mineral see 


The 4, 4. 6, with tongue he licks, 
The 7. 8. 9, a plant define. , 
*Tis instruments the WHOLE reveala, 
They have some legs but have no heels 


Tse Fortran Demanp ror Ricn AMERI- | New Yor City. 
can Wives —A pa elie says: — 
I remember « gent m connected with | %*. 4. TRIPLE AQRrostic, 


ACRORS:—1. 


the American Register of Paris once show. 
ine me a letter that had been sent to the 
office by a French nobleman, or, more cor 
rectly speaking. by ® person sporting a 
d title: in which the writer desires to 
now Whether Mr. Vanderbilt had any un- 
married daughters, and if so how many, 
and whether the late Mr A. T. Stewart left 
any family. etc. etc. In seeking this infor- 
mation the nobleman evidently meditated He 
speculation, not to ssy adventure. and was 
probably turning the matter over in his 
mipd as to whether it would psy to embark 
for tbe United States and ‘go for’ the daugh- 
ters (provided they bad any) of the afore. 
said millionaires. My friend of the Ameri- 
can Register being a family man. with one 
fair oaughter, and of incorruptible princ'- 
ples withal, did not deign to answer the 
foreign nobleman's inquiries, but left him 
to seek his information elsewhere This 
nobleman did not even enclose a stam 
envelope for a reply to his precious missive, 
and the interence was that he was a very 
needy, seedy specimen of continental aris 
tocracy.’”’ 


West Indies. 


rupeds, 8. A 


No. 472. 


3. An animal 


No. 42%. 





A ScarrrvraL Covurtsairp.—A young 
gentleman happening to sit at church in a 
pew adjoining one which a young lady oc. 
cupied for whom he conceived a sudden 
passion, was desirous of entering into a 
courtship on the spot. The emergency of 
the case suggested the following plar: He 
politely handed his fair neighbor a Bible. 
open, with a rin stuck 'n the following 
ep Epistle of John, fifth verse: 
*‘And now I beseech thee lady, not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto 
thee, but that which we had in the begin. 
vo By hh love one another."’ She re 
m pointing to the second chapter of 
Rath, tenth verse: ‘Then she fell on her 
face and bowed herself to the ground, and 


No. 4%. - 





BARONS. 


A fury. 2.A title. 3. Good. 4 The 


Northern sea fowl. 


Lebanon Church, Va. oO. 


CHARADE. 


sees It and thinks of thee. 


SQUARE. 


biue titmouse. 6. A goddess. 6. A smal! coin of the 


Down:—1. Atrandom, 2. A genusof rodent quad- 


C.O La. 


Look forth from thy casement lady, 
Thy lever is on the sea, 
Look where my FIRAT is beaming, 


On” my NEXT he needs must slumber, 
Bat sweeter his rest shell be 
Than that of a king in his palace, 
For his sou! shail fly to thee. 
Get back from thy lattice la4y 
T.1ke a shadow his sleep doth fall 
And soft while he yet 1s dreaming 
The helmsman cries my ALL. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


JARCE,. 


1. A female name. 2. A county of Canada West. 


of Madagatcar. 4. A small American 


TRANE#POSITION, 


Philosophy of ancient Aristotle 
Unto this FIR@T waa totally anknown 
He was a voor old tramp and fn the bottle 
He sought relief when other joys had flown 
At last however o’er bis mind Despair 
4 ssu med its black dominion and then he 
Did Last himself, oppressed by Sin and Care 
Into the river of Eternity. 
San Jose, Cal. 


BQUARE,. 
(To ‘‘Graham.**) 


thine eyes, seeing that I am a stranger?”’ 

He returned the poipting to the thir. ig <4 I had not BIGuT srx."' 
teenth verse of the Third of John: cogent 

“His to write unto you, I | Wo. «x. DIAMOND. 


I 
trust to come unto you and speak face to | “roller. 5.4 
Decatar, Ala. 





1. In @. O. Metrical. 2. An 
Ananimal, 9. In Mrs. Nickieby, 





Banimal. 6. fo cry down, 


animal. 4%. Occapying the aris of anything. 
New Haven, Conn, 


AZtLE. 


Nic, O’Demvs, 


1. A noon-day nap. 2. To adorn with brilitants. 3. 
The side of a ditch next ths paranet. 4. M1) of myrrh. 
5. A kind of cloth, 6. A French measure, 
Baltimore, Md. RANDOLPH. 
No. 4%. ENIGMATICAL NUMERICAL. 

As WHOLE was walking down the street, 

A ONE FIVE tramp he chanced to meet; 

To whom he sald ‘Why do I see 

You tn such beegarly FouR THREE?’’ 
**Och, now be sEvew TWo!'* the rogue 
Reaponded (note the Celtic brogue) 
**Me deeds are foine. ‘Tis in a fix 


0. W. L. 


article. 3. Birds. 4. A 


7. Sows. 8. 
Seu Con, 






Bat I shall not indulge, . 
in VIRST again, you bet!*’ . 


From thetr pigess on the stand, 
La“tes way, with radiant faces =~ 
Clothed In satis. gifs aꝛa 


Ah! Parole! the noble steed, 
’ Neath a jockey who can ride, _ 
* Ptraining every nerve to eed, - .- , 
rims the track eg such a stride, 
Rpeed« along at such a L «sr, 
That though athere may be fast. 
He (8 faster and has passed 
Mid the cheering of the whe 
Vast assem biage. ↄn the rest, 
And ts winner of the goal 
Avid the tadide Oh tha Mand,” 
Now with aad and dewnecact faces 
Anary hearts. but accents hisnd, 
Pang the stakes from hand to han‘ 
Lost in betting on the races. 


Ob! as for ma 
A WROLR I'd be 
Ané sail o‘er the raging finod 
Ona the qeond shtp*s deck 
I'd wade t the neck ° 
Through arrels and buckets of blood. 
When a hattle was foug}t 
Relow I°é snart 
Till mv crew had pantshed the fos 
When the women and ©1 4s 
By their winkers and Nds 
I'd tle Ina horrible row. 
With the keel of a boat 
T’d cut the throat 
Of weeping woman and child: 
T°4 laugh with gise 
Their writhing to see 
Por T'd be a WHOLE 60 mild. 


New York City. Tom Ascat. 


Wo, 4%. REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Acrnoss:—1. United. %. A celebrated Sultan of 
Eaeyot. 3. A pipe. 4. Sarceams. 5. Relating to the 
internal nervoar tis*ues of the eye. 6. Attached to 
the side. 7. A city of Hindostan. 

Doww:—1. A letter. 2. A cityof Central Asia. 3, 
Hastened. 4 A bristle 5. The four of cards. 6. 
Trenchant wit. 7. A riverof Oallfornia. 8. Pelating 
toe more than one. 9. A thin plate 10, “ertain dates, 
11, A buargher. 12 A measure. 1%. A letter. A 


fan Francisco, Cal. Kno. K. 
Wo, 429 CRYPTORRAM. 
TRY CANA’L OCA ENTRY STINGH UWN 8 HAA 
AURLOGOWOGUR: 


TL IWGTO URO“AITLA US OCA BEAT NABU DWORCR: 
TRY DURRAWN FQAOC JUDGOGHL. RUO OU IA FPYTPFAY 
TA TRIWHCK HWHLAY, PRY TA OKWTREK YTPRAY! 
TRY FOU FUWDY OU DG‘ANOK A’ANW JNUBA YGLDUK- 


TD, 
PK OGL LVR IA fF CTRBEPTR TRY CA OGL 86FL0- 
owerTD. 
St, Joseph, Mo. WILp Ross. 
Wo. 4%. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Acry. 3. Dunces. 4. Erasen. 5. 
Impudent 6. The state of betwg heated. 7. Regin- 
ning to dissolve. 8. “apable of being cut. 9. A net. 
1*, Aranimal. 11. A letter. 


New York City. WAVERLY. 


AWEWFERS NEXT WEFE. 
PRIZES. . 
1. The Poet six months for FIReT COMPLETE Hist of 


solutions, 
3. The Post three months for NEXT BE6éT list. 


SOLV ENB. 
Cerebrations of Sept, 138th were sntved by Perentty, 
Rone Quill, Dick, A. Solver, “apt. Cuttle, Odoscer. 
Percy Vere, Mrs. Nickleby, Flewy 4nn. Ren J. Mis, 
Hannah B. Gage, Fifend'. Alec. Sander, Grebren- 
newj, Magone. Towhead, 0. Possum, Theron. 
OCOMPLETS LisTs:--Peggotty, Goose Quill, Dick. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Peggotty - - Phila., Pa. 
2. Goose Quill = - Ban Francisco, Cal. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mand Lynn—Cryptogram, Anegram. Double Cross- 
words and Charade. Perey Vete—Square. Jarer— 
Double Kleven Letter Diamond, Haif Square, #- 
versed Rhombeid, and twe Fquares. Kama - Square 
and “ross. Conmiet—Acrestic and Diamond. Ff Fea- 
Equare and Double Eleven Letter Diamond. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ 
MAUD LY¥w—Your quartette In quite scceptsd 
| and we are glad to hear of the pleasure you — 
enced in solving the Cryptogram. Having solved 
your previous objections are thus dissolved. 
Percr Vers—Your last contribution proves that 
you were on the Square. to see Ulysses, and we take ' 
for Granted tha’ you reVered the hero, when yoe Per 


cyved the man. his 
JaREP-- We have arranged with Ef Fen to heve ; 

huge Square bin somewhat en to give yee 
Eievene are 


show; and would also remark thet 
not bad to take ‘‘when October leaves are turnips 
brown. ** 

FGM A—Whenever vou comes Cross sach Square 
think of and remft. — 

GOoMEVA An right eo” the Diamoné. We have east 
a new lead pencil and begged a fooiscap sheet α 
up the Acrostic 

Ey Fex—For sotid Squares and Pure to 
can * ‘toe the mark ** Wr Faery time yoo peo w 
om men4ation as a Walking Dictionary, 
at once. : 

A. SOLVER —**KggaZactiy’? 00, 28 sven as possible 

— — — — — 


By high pressare steam, is — 
at a pressure considerably above oe ee 
point. In England. « pressure above "=" 
five pounds to the square inch, is rpokes © 
high pressure; in America, above 50 powsds 









the square ineh, The customs vary: 


=n OB we aaeaanns OmaSmaoxl Cl”! 
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OMAELIE. @ 
BY DELY. 


1 stand by the old orebard gate, Chariie, 


where we s tpple tree boughs ei. 
Tod down at or fost, in perfume, 
Drified the bigesomms snow 


4, liquid notes of the lark, Charlie, 
Ee : » from the vale below, 
while over car heads fp & gnaried old tree, 
gre catbird warbled in + or 
awd the honey be bummed to and 


— 
* —— 


dew, 
you talked of your books and your kite. 


Of the daisies that Dioomed im the meadow, 


har! 
of Gatviolets that erew by the rill, 
You called for me that morn to wear, 
and deftly tarned them fm my hair— 
To-day | treasure them still. 


Alas! we met no more, Charlie, 
we roamed at will, 
“Overs ** meads, through bright leafy 
wers— 
you culled for me sweet flowers, 
py the side of the murmuring rill. 


r spirit had to that land, Charlie— 
vo ard ot tafelees WiOor | ? 
In anguish I wept that death’s chilling 


blight 
snould hide you forever away from my 


sight, 
In the cold embrace of the tomb. . 


But gon yoass haye been weary—so weary, 
a, 
3 Cosine morn we stood here@y the gate ; 
pen I read the dark page of my life o’er 


in— 
whet I sam up the pleagure &nd count o'er 


n, 
I feel mine is a sadder fate. 


As I stand here and muse in the gloaming, 
Charlie, 


*Neath the boughs of the y abd pron, 
* wonder it over Death's date rol'ing tide, 
ar ~ } =a are unknown, and the angels 


abide, 
You can ever think darlir~ of me, 
Slick Rock, Barren Co., Kv. 


THE BAIR. 


HE hatr, says a modern writer, is one of 
the crowning beanties bestowed by na- 
ture "pon human betngs. Painters and 
sculptors have vied with each other in 
their efforts to display it most attract- 
ively. The pous of all ages and countries 
bave been loud in ite praise, and even the 
rigid censors of morals have not considered it 
unworthy of thefr notice. The color of the 
bair has received jar attention, and 
every hue of which U is capatie has in turn 
* —— or Se — * tint 
tresses of some reign beauty at 
one time excited emulation, ane all beads that 
could assume the same have doneso. But very 
often the love-struck poet has given utterance 
to the praises of hair of a particniar color, be- 
cause the lady of his affections has ha ed 
to have it. Other reasons might be alleged; 
but all wecare now to show is the high estima- 
tion in which the hair has been held. Even 8t. 
Pan] exclaimed, “If 8 woman have jong hair, 
it is a glory to her.” 
Meanwhile, Fashion has been busy through. 
out all ages otf which we bave any record, with 
tewale tresses. She twisted and tortured, 








fone ber beat fs some portion ‘of every ane te 
r best in some portion of e 

nullify their graceful effect, and to Sou vert 
that which shovld have been a beauty into a 
deformity. But it must be admitted that 
sometimes her work has been of a hig 


really artistic treatment is undenia and 
its nature fs such that {ft seems to invite the 
still and attention of the world. 

The ancient Greeks exereise? their ingenu- 

ity upon it, and yet itis true that sometimes 
wore quantities of false a, eee 
tresses into elaborate them 
into pyramids, friszed and them, 
so that it was only at intervals that the classic 
headdress which we call G ‘ 
among the Romans haird ng quite 
anart. The ladies taught their slaves how to 
rear the hair into marvellous edifices of curls 
or frize, with flowers, jewels, and coronals; or 
to plait it into multitudinous platta, which 
were enclosed by a single cord, acaul,ora net- 
work of gold or silver thread and gems, or 
fastene’ with pins arrows, and even dagger- 
shaped jewels of gold. silver, ete. 

We are told that the Egyntians perfum@ii and 

bomaded their tresses, suffered them to 

im braids or ringlets about their necks and 

sboulders, wreathed them with flowers, 

bands, or bound them with a fillet about the 

_ . They also wore false hair, and a verita- 

casa r⸗ wig is still in existence. It is 

be that they even patnted, — gues. 
vered and stiffened the hair, ite tity 

was in a manner somrazee. 

Among the ancient Hebrews the great im- 
Ce of the hair as an ornament was fully 
ized, as we learn from the scanty allus- 

os of the Old Testament. When either men 
women took the Nazarite vow of self-denial 
the locke of gut Ou trim thetr » but to 


is 


men is the grey head the 
oem rded with reverence. The bair 
and beard were anointed with 






: 










4 


A man’s dress should not be remarkable. 
‘anh Sores call ts long if it Issts over half 





When & man’s temper 
— toe worst of his 
magpees men ome must — a sharp 
There is né book which good 
— tame 


It’s a poor use of the past to let its re- 
mombrances enSt us for theduties of the pres- 
Teo be agreeable in society hooves 
neither to see nor we one gh many 


He who has no home has not the sweetest 
pleasure of life,and most comforts are lacking 


Anything in the creation is sufficient to 
Comeneere o | rovidence to an humble and 

All the real difficulty of life is concentrat- 
ed fn the first step to those who behave well 
and do their duty. 


If every person would be half as good as 
he expects his neighbor to be what a Heaven 
this world would be! * 

man should bear his own grievan- 
oes inconvenien rather than detract 
from the comfort of — 

In y and for pleasure you cannot 
speak much with children; nor, in punish- 
ing or teaching them, too little. 

Tt is a good thing to make a sacrifice for a 
frien4, and it is aleo a th'ng to conceal 
the effort made in the sacrifice. 


No man can be brave who considers pain 
to be the test evil; nor temperate who 
considers p Te to be the highest good. 

The world more frequently recompenses 
the appearance of merit, than merit itself. 

Passion is a sort of fever of the mind 
which leaves us weaker than {t found us; but 
being intermitting, it is curable with care. 

The hardest thing for a man to do is to 
own that he bas made a mistake in his judg- 
ment. Itisan impeachment of his weak side 
—his mind. 

Men will cheerfully give up their property 
sae eels ay wal csrinc te eo 
their souls. ; 

It is not all joy which produces laugh*er; 
the greatest envjoyments are serious. 
of } ambition, or avarice make 
pleasures love, 


Men will cheerfully give up their prop- 
erty to save the life of the body, and yet, tor 
the sake of property, they Il fice the 
life of their souls. 

The weather may be Cark and rainy; very 

ween the , & n 
Sas te the-bive sky end’ sunshine that 
will surely come to-morrow. 

Every men should reap from his occupr- 
tion as Inuch pleasure as he can, and men in 
congenial occupations bave little need to seek 
beyond them for amusement. 

All the good things of this world sare no 
further good to us than they are of use; snd 
whatever we may beap up to others. we enjoy 
only as much as we can use, and no more. 


The greatest of fools is he that improves on 
bimeelf, and fn bh 


test ny hy: 
certainly he knows t which be ens 
studied.’ and of which he is most profoundly 
ignorant. 
Evervone ought to be busy. hut no one 
nt to be so busy that he cannot do his work 
well An overworked men is like « certain 
plough of which we have heard, which turned 
more than it could turn over. 


It is not what we earn, but what we can 


mak . It is not what we 
save, that 33 ~~ makes ustat. It 


, but what we remem ber, 
Ty aay learned. All this is very simple, 
but it is worth remembering. 


for centuries, putting forth 
oe oe —— its foliage. What is its 


7 and responsibility com pare’ with 
brief life of the most common man? Yet 
the world would be better off if it had more 
oaks and fewer of some kinds of men. 


is more than a babit, it is at 

me lent on4, If you ask which is the 
real heredi sin of human nature, do pos 
imagine I Lanswer de, Juxurv, ambt- 
? No, I shall say indoler ce. 


tion, or 
Who conquers indolence will conquer = the 


neiples mus 

rest J a. alt gone Fry.” added 
ever ou 

A wise man will neveatbe be will be doing 

melghbor, OF or, Por the 


‘Who is old? ol 

im science, art, or benevolence, 
day-laborss fers bia energies 'o waste 
7 ne onl] tne spring? of life to become mo- 


1 aniniß 


Queen Victoria used to be fond of etching. 
Ex Emprees Eugenie receives no one,and 


dines alone. 





An Alhany N.Y man advertiors for “a 
eee cay Sane He te evidently a baech- 


As te the golden tress of hair to butter, 0 
are nnkinad words from the ripe lips of a bean- 
tifhl woman. 


Falee hair is coming into use *« an orns- 
ment for the heads of children at French 


A woman's knowledge should be such 
may enable her to undemtand and 74 
work of mea. 


“Girls,” shrieks an exchange, ‘don’t 


é 


> 543 
it 
is 
lh 
ise 
int 

ti 


> 
2 


i 

3 

; 
ste F 


yee ladies selected to pase the contribu- 
xes,and there isn't a young man in 
the congregation that fm a button. 


was *0 broken-hearted at ite 
rejection that she suffocated hers-if with the 
fumes of charcal. 


Suitable conclusion 
story: “The loss of her busbar’ worked on 
ay —— — = = A * 2 
wars, : ugh » until s 
been Lxy again married." 

Two girls have been sca'ped lately by 
their hair catching in machinery. Thus does 
modern invention no only diminish the op- 

uBities of labor, but ac'ually begins to rob 
© poor Indian of his birt bright. 

A Texas girl's foot was badly wounded. re- | 
sulting in —238 A vaya was calied, 
and terror at t sight of the edged instru 
ments uced a reaction and t girl was 
well ré anytbing could be done for her. 


Amusements should bind together the 
whole housebold. 1 am greatly opprmed to the 
senaration of the sexes. Woe to the young 
man who does what he would be ashamed to 
do in the sightof his sister or bis sweethear'. 


A lady sends her Iaundress a washing 
list among which is the followitng4—-One frilled 
white petficoat (n° starch.) On Saturday the 
washing comes home, and with it the bfll, 
among the item«in whieh are the following : 
One lled petticoat, 3 cents, no starch, 10 
conte. 

The following testimonial of a certain 
patent medicine speaks for itself: “Dear fir: 
‘Trwo months ago my wife could scarce) 
eveak. She has taken two bottles of your “Life 
Renewer,” and now sbe can't speak at all. 
Pleasesend me two more botties. I wouldn't 
be without it.” 


The newspapers of British Burmah try | 
their best to report dresees worn at balis by 
British residents, but t do not succeed Yery 
weil. “Two fair sisters,” says one Of these pa. 
pers, ‘were dressed in pretty white cashmere 

rinceas robes, fitting very well. This is as 
Bad as the enthusiasm of the Boston religious 
per which, in describing a wedding said 
the bride “presented a very neat appear- 
ance. 

Mme. Thiers and ber bonnet came to grief 
at the funera! mass for her busband’s soul. 
She wore a veil with a train three yards long; 
but the populace, not aqpeones the depth 
of grief implied by this attire, or the royal 
airs of ite owner, ventured to come near her; 
an unlucky fellow trod on the crape, and 
Mme. Thiers pulled on ber bonnet as best «be 
could, and waiked out with her veii over her 
arm. 


To tel] the truth, we are surprised that the 
women folks we the amount of common 
sense t ao oupg man, su pg you 
were A. - am twenty times a day, oright 
your eyes are, what magnificent treeses are 
yours, how enchanting your society is, how 
nicest, sweetest, best are ; how long,think 
vou, before you would develop into the w 
kind of a jackase—always provided you were 
not one at the start 7” 


Curious directions for a young lady’s dress. 
—Let your earrings be attention, encireled by 
the pearis of refinement. Let the diamonds of 
our neck iace be trutb.an‘ the chain of Corie 
{ianity. Let your bracelets be charity, orna- 
mented with the pearis of gentleness. t 
your beeem pin be modesty, set with compas- 
sion. Let your finger rings be affection, set 
with the diamonds 4 indust cae yrer 
garh virtue, your drapery L 
—28* be wiedom, secu with the bock- 
et of perseverance. 
A woman in the a)lmshouse at Dublin Ga, 


ia sixty five years old, te @ remark. 
auie condition . Her skull bones for 


a French love- 


promotes 
spite of all this she is said to be very cheerful | ed parts, and brings abouta s 





On the wing—Festhers. oo 

Jonah fe reported to teve been The first 

The t voter is the man who 
partice 


hay fever. 
‘It’s easy enough sfter you get band 
Oe ey © criminal with the fet- 


for bte own atnner. · A 
‘Mamma, can't we base 

wantt” “Yes, Gears. az enyiaing we 

don’t wantan Bg you can’t have.” ⁊ 


‘Do the subjects of the 


pitas: ee. and avery other thiNg ney on 


Isaac Newton to thinking, the 
shingle Bas made bo 8 - 
apples that 


ever ° - aBGe 
‘T’'ll not promise ” eald 
lon votond polite, “Np ARC for ing mame 
bead,” said his opponent. 
2 2* don't wastd your 
clothe te g ia don’t care tor thea. 
Pptes their attention. 
A priest asked of a 
ina * “Wheat kind of 4 


have you?” “It tens asnew,” 
. “for I have never used it.” 


*‘T’ll make you that,’’ said one mse 
“Donte” sald a Witty Drccmedene thos saett 
feel woree after it than youdo now.” oe 
2 much refinement is Call a Ban 

neisco 
Baston man of culture who ealled * one 
quadrilateral, promptly got filled with buek- 


The schoo!—boy will gloat for half a day 
on the enigmas ina pozzie column, bat w 
he comes to getting his regular arithmetic o- 
com, Se considers it the greatest bore on 


Pious old lady : -‘‘Just think. Rose only 
five mie*tonaries to twenty tho da canpi- 
bails!” K'ind-hearted niece: “G a! 

the poor cannibals will starve to at that 


Of course it's wrone to ‘‘use oa big, 
D:" bot when you discover that your wife has 
* wstag your razor to * 8 finger—paiis 

Ww else can sa 1 
candid public. 2 te aad y ens ee 
A Casadinn girl carried a twenty font lad- 
er one hundred garde. placed ft 
burning house mbed up, A te yg A 
didn’t put out the fire She lel! backward on 
a man and nearly kilied him. 

A man is alwaysafool. Ifhe he young, 
the world says when he is older he witli know 
more; if he be older, tt says he ts old enough 
to krow better, and when he is old, it says the 
old folks are the biggest fools. 


‘Never leave what you undertake until 
you can reach your arms around itand clinch 
your hands on the other side,” sayr a recentiy 
published book for young men. Very good 
advice; but what If she screams? 


S me people profess to believe that celi- 
@cy is more honorable than matrimony. 
What a pity it fs that their parents beiore them 
‘14 notthinkso. It would have saved the be 
lievers the trouble of an existence. 


We oppose woman's rights. and we have 
ogeed reason for it, too. If women were ron- 
ning for the legislature, and our ljandiedy 
should be el , We are afraid thet her first 
bill presented would be our board bill. 


The following advertisement app-ared fn 
the Rochdale. Eng., Observer of Jone %: 
“On eale—a set of teeth the owner having no 
use for them. having nothine to chew on ae 
count of ba’ times. Apply No. 7 Burgess S8t., 
Freehold +17.” 


A Louisiana mar meden vow that ff his 
lottery ticket drew 9 008 he won'ld take g2 mo 
and build a chureh. The ticket drew $4 K0, 
and efter along struggle with his conectence, 
the man presented an orphan asevium with ten 
— of brown sugar, and jet his vow go at 


i 


A men who wasa great stickler for eti 
quwette, baving married a widow before her 
term of mourning had expired, soon after 
made his appearance with a weed in nis pat. 
On being aeked «2 to his reason for it, he re 
marked that he considered it no more than 
the handsome thing toward his lamented pre- 


“E4dward.’’ said Mr Rice, ‘‘what do I 
heer, trat you have di*obeyed your grand. 
mother, who tol1 yon just now not to jamp 
down theee steps?” “Grandma didn’t tell us 
not tr @papa; she only came to the door and 
gald ‘I wonldn’t jamp down these steps, boys,’ 
— nn eat think she would—an old lady 
e p.» 


A vovrng map dressed in the beigbt of 
fashion and witha tie turn of mind, was 
driving along a conntry road,and, upon gaz- 
ingat*he pond which skirted the highway 
saia ‘On, how I woult © to have my 

head in those cooling waters!” An Irishman, 


overbearing the exclamatian, immediately re- 


Pited, “Bedad, you might lave ft there and it 
wonldn’t sink. 


— — 


A Drv Rasprmne Covan irritates ard en- 
dangers the Langs and greativ Jtehtittategand 
annoys the patient. Or Jayne's Ex oraet 
removes constriction of the broneh trbes, 
easy expectoration, hbea)¢ali fn fiam- 
y cure of the 














most stabborn Cough or Co 
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TEMS LACT FLY. 
— — 
BY P. BEPRY DOTLSE. 


The colder winds announce bis brief life’s end, 
No with grace be filts and floats in 


But ead, a6 one withont a friend. 
He clasps the pane and winkiess watgbes 
Perhaps he dreams of brighter younger (ays, 
As fall of vim evagtt the batter-piate 
Petey Camel up cone tecttoh capa,’ 
Kept om the edge, nor met a greasy tate. 
Perehance bis mind looks back to summer 
and merry—'round the cream.juag’s 


with relations—sisters. cousins, aunts, 
De bathe awhile—thep to the sugar skip. 


Gh i the moments of delirious joy, 

a “hide and seek” amid the jam, 

He ‘scaped the vision of the sweet-to tbed boy, 
And went to death as happy as a clam. 


me. 


Do smooth baid heads rise "tore his mental 
Wharaon be onetime danced with conesiess 


Does mem 'ry paint the victim's frantic ‘ 
AS, slapping ‘rpund, he vainly peaged for 


om > his thoughts the morning pio-nics 


— 
Abel mortal wooed the goddess Sicep, 
He his game, and, ears for doorways, 


With some success, tried through his head to 
ereep ’ 


No “oubt he thinks of them, poor trembling 
vy. 
Now ref réft of all that erewhile broug}t bim 
1 
How muct more pleasant in the miIk to die, 


Or e’en the butter, than a fate like this. 
ee 


Diogenes. 


E have all heard something of Dio- 

genes, who lived in a tab, and went 

ebout with a lantern in his hand, 

Jooking for a man, and told the 
mighty Alexander to stand from between 
him and the sun. He is the immortal type 
of thet class of persons who, being unable 
to gain distinction by merit, try to win it by 
oddity. Diogenes scceeded; for, after the 
lapse of twentv two centuries, his name is 
familiar to ns al). 

Let us all Jonk at him as he anpeared to 
the polite scholars of Athens. Plato, who 
was thoughtful, lofty. serene, refined. cave 
a feast one day to his friends. At the height 
of the renast enters Diogenes unbidden, 
looking like a sturdy tramp. bare hesded 
aad bare-fonted. clothed in rags with a dirty 
knapeack sinng over his back. He looks 
round sonrnfally unon the guests reclining 
upon cushions, and mpping delicate wine 
from beantiful gobleta, while music is heard 
in the next apartment. He «tamps upon the 
brilliant carpet and says, ‘Thus I trample 
on the pride of Plato. 

The master of the feast, with fine com 
posure and blandest tone, replies, ‘‘With 
greater pride, oh Diogenes!"’ 

The father of Diogenes more than twenty 
two hundred years ago, wasa rich banker 
of Corinth, te whom the public money of 
the city was intrusted He brought up this 
famous son to his own business. He wasa 
defaukter; and his son, it appears, was a 
rarticinant in the crime, for both of them 
fied from the city to avoid prosecation. 
Diogenes cxme to Athens: there being then 
no such thing as an extradition treaty. 

At Athens he applied for admission to the 
famous school of Antisthenes, who taught a 
Dhiloswphy which the Greeks well nam 
cynies’ or dog like. which consisted chiefly 
in a kind of ferocious self denial, and des- 
msing all that other men most esteeméd 
Their endeavor was to lead the life of a 
saves in the midst of civilization 

Diogenes, from being a delicate Corinth- 
fan dandy. cast off the garments and refine 
ments of the age, went without shoes and 
hat, eat fn the burning sun of summer, 
passed the day in winter under the portico 
of a temple. or wandered ahont the city, 
ral'ing at all the world. and living upon 
the fond which hie admirers threw into his 
knanwack, Ale acrided of ridiculed everv- 
body. He uphralded the orators of the public 
assemblies and the people who listened to 
them, spsring neither priests nor magis 
trates: and hean'ng contempt — up%n 
the divinere who internreted dreams. and 
aon tras ohilosophers who atrove to pene- 
trate the hidden nature of things 

Plato for example, had described man as 
a fertheriess bined Diogenes threw «a 
plucked chicken fmto Plato's achool, saying. 
**Trere is one of Plato's meri!” 

A persone who says evervthing that comes 
uppermost mav occasionally aay something 
very eon, and certainiy some of the say 
ings attribnted to thie nhilosopher have force 
and truth in them He said one day that 
people who talk well and behave fi]! are like 
instruments which give forth lovely music 
but themee!ves neither hear nor feel See 
ing @ digaolate man trning 4 harn. he said to 
him “Are you not ashamed to know how to 
regulate the sounds of « thing of wood 
and tw he anehle to make vour soul accord 
with duty? Why live at all, if you do not 
take care to live well?"’ 

Some oce asked him of what use his phi. 
los~ohy was. 

He answered. ‘‘Thoneh there were no 
other use, it prepares me tor everything that 
may 








when Diogenes was put up 
“Govern men,”’ was bh 
A rich merchaat 

— ‘It I buy you, what 


‘ will snatch you " replied the 
‘ from the deligh's of life, and shut you « 
with poverty. Then I will make 
and sleep on the ground, 


nor for couptry, and all that neople tell 
you will mace | asa fable. You will live in 
—— hovel or - 26 in & 
tab. Your knapsack wi your only estate 
and with that you will be as happy as Japi 
ter himselt.’’ : 
Strange to sav, the merchant bought the 
philosopher, and made him the tutor of his 
children According to the narrative of 


& 


pils 

a the javelin. He train 
ing; he made them perform the tasks usually 
left to slaves; he accustb 
fare, and made them go about 
head and feet, and dressed in 
garments. Nor, did he 

cultivate their minds, saying thet 


mer at Corinth It was at Corinth that he 
received the visit of Alexander, when he 
made the reply alluded to above. His cele 
brated interview with Alexander, which bas 
been for two thousand years one of the uni 
versal anecdotes of the world was originally 
related thus:—The young king who was 
then prepsring for his grand expedition into 
Asia, not finding Diogenes among those who 
offered their dourt to him. datermined to 
= the philoaopher a visit. He found him 

sking in the sun before his tub. 
2 am Alexander the Great,“ said the 

g. 
“I am Diogenes the Cynic,’’ was the re- 


ply 

“Can I do anything for yout?’ asked 
Alexander. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Diogenes; ‘‘stand aside from 
between me and the sun!"’ 

‘(Were I not Alexander.” rejoined the 
king, ‘Il would be Diogenes!”’ 

The frequent burthen of his discourse 
was that men were efteminate; and this 
brings us to the story of his peering about 
the streets seeking a man, with his lantern 
lighted in the daytime. He did not say he 
was in séarch of an honest man, as the 
story is sometimes told. but simply for a man 
He used to declare that he had never seen 
any men, for at Sparta be had seen only 
ebildren. ard at Athens only wemen. One 
day he cried out in the street, ‘‘Draw, near 
all men!’’ 

Several persons approaching, he beat 
them back with his club, saying, ‘I called 
for men; you are dirt!"’ 

It is strange that this snarling cur should 
have lived to his ninetieth yar, preserving 
to the last a certain degree of popularity in 
Athens. and evidently regarded as one of 
the curiosities of the citv. He had both ad 
mirers and imitators. Some of these, going 
to yisit him one day, found him lving on 
the ground wrapped in his cloak. anpearing 
to be asleep Upon uncovering his face they 
perceived that he was dead. A marble 
tomb was erected to bis memory. on which 
rested the very aprropriste image of a dog. 

In every company of a hundred persona, 
in every school or college, or piace of busi- 
ness, there is pvetty sure to be at least one 
Diogenes. Probably every reader knows 
one 

The Greek humorist, Lucian. who lived 
six hundred years later, wrote a burlesque 
of the sale of Diogenes, in which he hits off 
the secret of his notoriety. 

He makes Diogenes say to his purchaser, 
‘Friend, after all mine is the easiest way. 
and you may travel it without any trouble 
R is a short cut to glory! You will want no 
education no learning. no trifles of that 
nature Be vou ever so ignorant, you will 
not be a whit the less admired, provided 
you have but impudence enough, and a good 
kpsck at abuse ”’ 

Lucian hits the mark in these sentences 
and lets us know that men in every ace 
have much the eame foibles The dandy 
banker's son of Corinth, who helped his 
father to steal the public money. was the 
same trivisl person as be who went about 
the world in rags knapsack = reviling 
better men than himself, and stil! subsist 
ing upon food which others earned. Such 
persons are not always wanting in the 
power to utter striking things, which are 
repeated, and impose upon the world 


Fartics wishing te eperate im Stocks 
in large or small amounts, will And a safe and profit- 
able method through the unéersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper, warret reports. ete , free on 
application. BMALLEY & GALE, Steck Brokers 
% Broadway, WN. Y. 

















ine f ovem ber, are exceptionally profuse 
aed verte all hut two of the articles betng 1l- 
instrated. Mr. Benj«mtn com pletes his review 


engravings ot pictu 
ra West, sobn Singleton Copley, C. 
Jobn Trumbull, Gilbert Stnart, G. 
Stuart Newton, Thomas Bullv, BE. G. Malbone, 
Washington Aliston,and 8. F. B. Morse. The 
leading paper, by W H. Rideing, is devoted 
to a subject. of curious 'n the old Na- 
tional e between the East and West across 
the’ Alleghanies. The author, with his elo- 
quent description, assisted vy Pyle’s excel- 
Jent fllustrations, uces in vivid colors 
the lively ntry of this great highway, 
which li'tie more than a meration ago was 
the scene of a traffic that s like a frieze 
with an endless m of figures.” An 
equally novel subject. snd of creater t 
interest, is Mr. A. A. Hayes, Jr.’s. cle on 
the Cattle Ranches ~f Colorado, which is 
very entertaining reading, while it contains 
fuli information as ‘othe methods and risks 
ef cattleraising. The {fllustrations Wr. 
Rogers. The en vings which illustrate Mr. 
4.C. Beard’s r, The Mimicry of Nature, 
are extremely beautiful. The drawings are by 
the author. and the article is concerned with 
some ot the most interesting phenomena cf 
natural historv. Prof. H. W. Eliiott’s paper, 
The Sparrow War, finely illustrated, will be 
read with gusto by every A n farmer. 
Mrs. Georgiana 8. Hull eontributes a thrilling 
story, A Legend of All-Hallow Eve. which fs 
illustrated with three pictures hy Pyle. An 
anonymous story of travel, A Night on the 
Tete Notre, is fall of humorous situations, 
characteristically illustrated by Fredericks. 
Two more of Abbev’s striking ilinstrations of 
Herrick’s poetry Upon Julia's Clo . and 
The Cobbler’s Catch, add to the variety of the 
number. The new serial novels, White 
Wings. bv William B'ack,and Mary Anerley, 
by R. D. Blackmore, are continned, and there 


isa very interesting instalment of Miss Mu- 


lock’s Young Mrs. Jardine. The November 
anmber closes the fifty-ninth volume, and the 
publishers offer to sen‘ to new annual sub- 
scribers beginning with the December num- 
ber, 1879, the four previous numbers contein- 
ing the early chapters of White Wing and 
Mary Anerley. 


‘Phe October number of Cassell’s Illustrated 
Magazine ot Art is especially attractive. The 
opening paper, continuing the sertes of Our 
Living Artists, has a sketch of Elizabeth 
Thompson Batier, with her portrait, and two 
of her pictures—A Grenadier Guard from the 
RW Call, and Missing, which forms the fron. 
lispiece. Mr. Seymour Haden concindes his 
paper on Etching. No. ll is given of the de- 
scriptive paperson the Roya! Scottish Acade- 
my and Glasgow Institute Exhibitions. with 
a variety of illustrations. There is a fine cnt 
of Raeburn’s portrait of Mr Allan. The naper 
on The Fourth Annual Exhtbi'ion of Pafnt- 
ings on China, is illustrated with selections 
from the exbibition. American Artista and 
American Art, gives a sketch of W. W. Story 
with illustrations of his Sibyl, and Cleopatra. 
The paper on Sketching Grounds is alan con- 
tinned ; among its illustrations are pictures 
of Hadd~n Hall. and Peroril Castle. This is 
followed by No. VL of Pictvres of the Year, in 
which is the picture of A Jnstice of 1500 fram 
the pointing by Charlies Loomis. The con- 
cluding paper ison Wood Engraving, witha 
variety of illustrations. The October number 
concludes the volume, and the general appre- 
citation and success of the magazine bave led 
cahdn Gahan ean pany ts be ae increase of 
> no doubt 
Se palastee. to its mertied 


Appleton & Co. have added to the'r Hac 
Volume Sertes three interesting wumtenete, 
cle Cezar,” one of Madame Charles Reybaud’s 
charming French stories, “The Distracted 
Young Preacher.” by Thomas Hardy, with 
which fs published a short stary entitled ““Hes- 
ter.” by Beatrice May Rart. The third and last 
volame—making No. 43 of this series—ia “Table 
Talk.” to which are added “Imaginary Con- 
versations by Pone and Swift,” bv Leigh Hunt. 
The series bas had a widespread popnaiarity, 
and these latest additions the list are in 
every way caleniated ty InePense it. For sale 
~~ Remsen & Haffelfinger, of this 





Reeing a servant rushing out of 

A 
honse for medical aid, arascal sasd : 
doe'nr.” and obtained access to the room of a 
sickchild. He» feigned to minister to him for 
nurs, read prayers by his bedside, and then 
dearending into the din ine-room, and taking 
advantage of the carelessness wrou »t by the 
eupel with — & good meal, and de— 
= hee! portable property he could 

nn 
What Compound Oxygen is Deing. 


A lady officer of St. Mary's Orphan Asyiam, Nor- 


. 1 have gained 11 fiesh.and they sa that 
l appear years young>r With most — 
than¥s,a-d the wish that I could spread the reputation 
of your wonderful agent, Iam. etc.** All informa- 





tion sent free. 
a Drs. ~ stg ⸗ 4 Facex, 1112 Girard 
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“ Thistier” novel Mkely to| A rich mine of tin has been discovered 
* reve Bie testes | renee : 
book. Love, war, polities almost every:hing im hore are forty-eight divotes cases on fie 
in the history of man, upon. There The bari oP to the 
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surance on his lite. 

we ae of Gelma, Als.. have ‘ 
$200 on commercial PS. tout me 
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stop to the diversion in 
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President Grevy’s cmintry life 
Jura is marked by the lem 


nietest simp! 
onlv a guard ora few enidters at his gardea. 
ga’e indicates bis position. 


A new mode of collecting honey ts 
tried in Germany. een 
Thay taf to thq bottoms ot the Rive, 
t 
motionless X 

A man in Lexington, Kr.. was aued the 
ther day for seven years’ rent of a pew in 
St. Paul’s Church. The J seemed to think 
seats in a church ought to be without mosey 
ane =o price, and gave judgment for de 


Bome New Havea —2* fa 1 
a piece of mason seven years 
found, buried fn ‘the cement a toad. It ~ 
biack, and apparentty lifeless; but, atter a 
minutes exposure tothe afr, it breathed and 
away. 


The tusk sent by Cetywayo to Lon 
Chelmsford to intimate hig wish for 

now at the Colonial Officé. It: is seven 
length and about haifa yard thick at 
broadest part. it is pronounced the finest ever 
seen in England. q 


A letter from the Tichborne claiment to 
Mr. Guildford Onslow states that be has 
earned the required number of marks ('s.67) 
tr complete & seven years’ sentence. If Her 
Majesty, he says, has refused to sign his eae 
don, it is because her Ministers have ed 
her not to do so. 


Queen Victoria once signified to Viscount 
Macduff, now Earl of Fite, that she would not 
be unwilling to have him for a son-in-léw. 
The nobleman re-vectfully declined the honor. 


He is aT 30, 
etgnt ences in the Highlands, and is 
warmly spoken of by al) classcs. 


Margaret Robertson. the oldest woman in 
Scotiand, died at Corrar A afew 
ago. She was born in 1778, and h 
weaver, died fifty years ago, and left her 
a dangbdter, who ie still alive, and over oy 
areata aiken aoe hemamee iva, wie ts bar 
recently, when s e bifa 
sessiO~ of all her facuities. Her last illness 
was only of a week’s duration. 


The bullet which De Young sent into 
Kalloch at San Francisco, has been removed 
through the instrumentality of the latter’s 
wite. In dressing his wound she saw 8 dark . 
object ing, and told him to put bis fa- 
gerupon {t. He did so,and said: “I believe 
it is the bullet; pull it out.” She made several 
— and finally succeeded in extracting 


William Lydie and Charlies Lay 
a young woman's suitors at Aeper : * 


After considerable coq 
chose Morris, and promise 
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Tn the midst of the pertormance of an ¢t- 
travagange at a Boston theatre an od 


rises in the net and says that he is 
1 nd is unable to bear 
Piomae with hfe spat ad ie unente0 


One of the actors ivi 


also $5 000 000 ee tne © 
centum bon oe been 
These pn are the largest a 
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asefel as & 
2 has fdlly established itself, In conse- 
of a neglect of preventive It cheets 
= with astoulsting . and eradi- 


wide it is the chosen family specific. 
—— — 


Consumption Oured. 
an old physician, retired from practics, having had 
in bis ba: ds by an East India missionary the 


A soffering, | will send free of charge to all who 

desire it, this recipe, in German, French, or English, 

with fall directions for preparing and using. Sent by 

mail by addressing with stamp, pamipg this paper, 

W. W. Saerar, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
— — — —— 

ACaap.—To ali who ste suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fres or 
Cuazen. This great remedy was discovered 
bya missionary in South America. Send a 
wlfaddressed envelope tothe Rv. Josurz T. 
Imuax, Station D, New York Olty.. 





Tus SecrET KEY TO HBALTH.—The Science of 
Life, or Seif-Preservation, 300 pages. Price, only§ 1. 
Oontalas fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of 
whict is worth more than tea times the price of the 
book. Illustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch St., 
Boston, Mass. 


We have examined a sample of the ‘*Common Sense 
Hair Crimper, Frizzer and Curier,’’ advertised in 
another column, and we unhesitatingly advise our 
jay readers to give them @ trial, as they seem to be 
all taat the advertiser claims for them, 





— — — 
One winegiass full of ‘‘Sapanule’’ to one quart of 
water, used as a wash ¢ures Chapped Hands and 
Roughness of Skin. ee 
— w 





When worn down and ready to take your bed, Kop 
Bitters is what you need to relieve you. 





When cur readers amswer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
| they will confer a faver om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by maming’ 
the Saturday Evening Pest. 









INSTITUTE 
Established in 1872 forthe cure 


of C m Ulcers, 
Without the use of knife or * blood and little 
pain. For inf. 


ormation, circulars 
address Dr. F. L.. POND, Aurora, Kane Co., Lil. 


water i adh tad 
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—— * 
Weaver —— 2 
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SHOT: Bast DouseR-BAuRELED 
ae the waste for gee 
s arran ⸗ 
— 6UN — ‘with Fiask, Belt. Box 
Punch. Also *Wads, Box ‘aps and Wad 
Warranted or nat colobrated Kentucky Rifle for $12, 
aad Price Lis’. 4 le. Send for lilusirated Catalogue 
JAN¢S BOWN & sON, 
Enterprise Gun Works, 

136 & 138 Weed Mt , 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 


A Three Cent Stamp 2 

1 — 
ĩ of new Music, 10 of 

—— igen ets 

Riormation. sead stamp to” Pi 
_Whits, Smith & Co, Boston, 

’r lady sends ua thet ess 

EN Tsitsecete cent tg races 

Di‘sdapint 2 if continued suocem.. Tt Ins 4 

oO who 
— Address M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich 8. N.Y 
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$y “nvested In Wall St. stocks makes 
——— — Book sent 

oo BA KIER Be 0., Bankers, 7 Wall t.. N,. 3 


5() Grome, snowtake, — 
orator 22M 10c. post-paid.” Posal card U0.; 


HANOK ever offered t make money. 
dew OS Tasch Ba Marshall & co. Loss port, 














HEALTH ISWEALTH 


Health or Body is Wealth of Mind. 
RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESILYERT 
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system. if the bicod is unhealthy, the process of 
Pr Bae re encoun, * —* 
TH SOROS ARICLIAW RESOLVENT not on 
te o compensating remed P secures ont- 
ous of each of the organs t establishes 
th bout theentire functional harmony, and 
su the bieod with a pure and healthy cur- 
new life. The ekiu, after a few days’ 


THE CHEA YD B MEDICINE 
' Fant tr Cerin THE WoRLD. "OF 
ONE 50 OENT BOTTLE. 
WIL RE MORE COMPLAI AN 3 
vant ot st TEM RGAt SE RUDDERS & « 
FPI MIS AND CONTAGIOUS Dis- 
EK HUNDRED DOLLAKS EX- 
FOR UTHER MEVILINES OK MEDI- 
ie Moher Sepwavs RFAPY RELIEF 
i APPLIED FXTERNALLY-OK TAKEN INTER. 
RDIVG TO DIRECTIONS — 
Pain, Prom WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 
In all cases where pain or d!=com fort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza. Di a, Sore Throat, 


Mumps, Kad Coughs, Hos Billous Colic, la- 
flAammation of Langs. 
Laver, ag Rad with © » Quinsy, Fever and 
Agae, or with Neuralgia. Headache. Tic UV >ioreax, 
Toothache, Earache, or with Lum Pain in tne 
Back. or Kbeumatism, or with Di! @a. Cholera 
Morbas, or . or with Burns, Scalas, or 
Bra'ses. or with 8 


or® . the 
plication of MADWAY'S Wea hy RELIEF will cate 
yeu of the worst of these compiajnts in a few hours. 


Dr. RADWAY’S REGU: 
LATING PILLS. 


tasteless, elegantly for the cure of 

yp wb, the stomach. liver, bowels, Kidney:. 
bladder, nervous pation cos- 
tiveness, tf a, biliousness, bilious 
fever. in Is, pits, and all de. 
arranted to 


PRICE % CENTS PER BOX. BOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
33 Werreu Street, Sew Yoru 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 
| — 


And AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


(WEEKLY ) 





Both Publications are exclusively de- 
voted to Poultry. 


. LTRY WORLD"? ia sent post-paid for 
1 —— ay! 2 “AMERICAN POULTR: YAKD"’ 
for $1.50. Both papers for §2. 00. 
Samples mailed free on application. 
A series of magolficent Chromos, each representing 
a stapderd br of fowls, sent for 75 cents extra, toall 
sub*cribers of either publication. . 

Address H. H. STODDARD & CO.. Hartford,Conn. 


D RY GOODS & OUTFITTING 
om GOODS MAILED 
Wa To every State and Territory just™ 
Wias ordered, and even then, if not 
Sales expected, exchanged or the 
a money refunded. 
torsamples or prices specify 


on stal card what is desired, 1% 
and address, 
Mail Department for Samples and Supplies 
Grand Depot, Philadelphia, ' 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PBLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THis In 


WARNER BROS CORSETS 


7 the Highest Me<e! at the recent 
. 1) ) =6PARIS EXPOSITION, 






over all American competitors. 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 


bones) Sts with perfect esse. actis 
e — Lot to break é-wn over the 


Price by mail, $1.25. 
LTHE HEALTH CORSET, 


fesof! and Nexibie ond contains Do bones. 


Fer Ente by_leading Merchart 


ARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N. ¥: 


— n 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
ve Boat Rt pe, Beet Golden Tougue Ree | 70 ° t 
Kuce Swetle, Wa'nat (ase warnt'd @ reere Stool & ay mw 
New Pianos, $643 10 S255. or Newspaper ecu e 


Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 





(to pay m 
four moaths or refund money as req 


HAPPY HOUSEKEEPERS! 


The Housekeeper; 


4n Illus'rated devoted 
PARLOR, 
SIITING ROOM, 


DRAWING BOOM, 


KITCHEN, RULES , 


Itt 1, aad as neat as Tinted . . 
o practienl, betptut, 22 22 Paper.and Ulear Type can make ft. The Pubtishers are ac 


to Domestic Eoosomy. 75 Cests.a Year. 


tne Bret year ui its existeuce, and it mast use 








AND: RECIPES — 
j ( All tried sad approved | 
LAUNDRY, 
NURSERY, 
AND MEDICAL 








W111 Send it From Now to January 1, 1861, 
FiIPTERN MONTHS FREE, 


To Fi Post Office Unt*ea states or Canadas whe sends address 
+—J oA 6 tO ) To ny" indy whe seas to be first they “ett asin 
eS darces Bt 


kame offer to 
“Seve run. te 





EVER 


It recom 
Beauty, 
hideous with ⸗· of curl 


SAMUEL GERRY & OV,, Prop’s. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINEK, Wholesale Agents, 
New York, 





BIG PAY #7) "irpcrtat ner 





med Cards, Gold-Motto. Snowflake. Lace, 
Mdly Se. with name loc. P.M Hisganum, Ot 


Da 
ba ac. Samples free KE. 


THE COMMON-GENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


mends iteelf by its Low Pricey Durability 
ty, Neatnera and Comfort. Don't make yourseit 


r motth 
or wu b iron crimpers which 


festroy the hair—woman's gry — hee yen cae 
trifle s eure the incomparable COMMON SE 
HAIR CHIMPER, FRIZZER AND CURLER, 
One dozen sent *o any address 
receipt of price 26 Cen 
age stampe. 
J.D. MILNOR & CO., 
. Lock Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
az AGENTS WANTED 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE” 


The Great External Remedy! 


For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, Chilbiatns, 
Bunions, Cogps, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Lame Back ,Bitesof Insecta, relieves and cures Poison, 
apd all skin diseases. Used in baths is a sure preveat- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and 61.00 per Bottle. 


* A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 
Or Magical Beautifier, 





jary W» the skin ‘ Proprietor 
. GOURATD, Sol’ 
Mme. M. B, T. GOURS CD. Sor Prope 


LADY IN 
THE LAND 
SMOULD USE 


in eurrency or post- 





| GoLDE~ Paice,’’ which we wil 


Office, 237 B’ way 
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Ha 
male 





BR. DOLLARD, 






Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
in thie Territory 


Sig RESIN Was'dy Stas Lot Perens, orn 


— 4. A 


Pieroe‘s Union Business College, 
' 2 Tenth Sr., FI.A. Pa. 
gh Business Mdaapton ete — 8 thor. 


oe " range 
studies than ever Ana “4 
ment. f t 
oes Uralshing oA opport unity ‘ocean — 
THOMAS MAY PI « Aes 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, Bustsew theteete.. 
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NM the sew woolen materiais for autumn 
two styles are noticeable; one has a 
effect, obtained by the groundwork 
shot with a contrasting color; the 
constets of gav designs of Oriental 
jloag tamUtar to us in Indian 
Cloth, twilled serge, and woolen sat- 
ailehot. The cashmere stuffs are 
y handsome ; some are gay and 
bright, others subdued biendimgs of rich dark 
colors, pat both marked with the Persian de- 
signs, arranged with the informality and ab- 
sence of stiffness for which Kastern patterns 
are always remarkable. The paim ical, of 
course, is revived in al) sizes and hues, varied 
with arabesques and broken lines; indeed, 


Te 


ih 


and wrape present a mixture of colors and 
Mines as artistic and trregular as those of a Tur- 
key carpet. some of the most costly of sucb 
masgertals have a quantity of silk in them, and 
this is neariy all brought to the surtaca. These 

patterns are used in combinatien 
uh plate fabrics, or with shot ones of dark 
shadé,and suggest something of | the prevai)- 
img hues of the figured stafis. 

Materials with fowered stripes are also pop- 
ular this season. This style and the Oriental 
designe will be used for the trimming and ac- 
cossories of the totlette. These fabrics of 
mixed aux and wool will be used principally 
for dress trimmings and vests. Simiiar fa- 
brics of silk (which are very costly) will be 

for trimming very elegant dresses, 
and will also be used for house caps. When it 
ie not Gesired to haveanything very expen- 
sive, brocaded silk is used for corsages with 
panters. Brocade, embrotdery—in a word, all 
very expensive trimmings—are in great favor. 
In these handsome goods gold and silver is 
frequently mixed with silk for the designs. 
This fashion is also followed in ribbons, which 
aré cofered with brocaded designs in atix, and 
very frequently in silk mixed with gold 
and stiver. 

in the making of woolen suits the most im- 
portant change bas been the substitution of 
the trimmed skirt for the overskirt. This ren- 
ders the dress more com part,less burdensome 
and more susceptibie of complete and harm 
nious design. The principai changes 'n cor- 
tame arp made tp those for indoor wear, and 
yet the changes are not decided. 

Polonatees may still be worn,bat one shoul® 
hasten to make use of those already on hand. 
The oversxsirt, and above all the dress com- 
posed of pieces and ends set togetber on a 
foundation of heavy muslin or light sflk, 
reigns supreme at present,and there ts no lon · 
ger & question of separate skirtea worn with a 
polonaise of the same or different goods. 

The long seams extending to the shoulder, 
where the side forms are introduced, are not 
seen on the latest imported dresses. The seam 
is now curved tothe arm hole, after the fashion 
of atew yeareago. it is thought thatthe long 
seams give & narrow effect to the shoulders, 
and apparently increase the size of the waist. 
The extra side form at the front is still used,as 
it obviates the necessity of crore basq ne seams. 
Bhoulder seams are wtill short, and sleeves, 
unless on demi-toiiets, are long enough to 
cover all the arm. 

Many elegant black drease< have been made 
for visiting and carriage wear; the materials 
are biack satin for the skirt, and brocaded 
eatin for the overdress. Osae example I no 
tioed was trimmed in front with three deep 
kiltings covered with three rows of chentile 
fringe, with wide netted heading and pendant 
drops. The brocaded overdress formed a 
basque, with panter folds and a Princesse 
back, all trimmed with gathere(1 biack satin. 
The mantie was black camel's hair, lined with 
old gold silk, and trimmed with the new 
fringe of ravelled allk, and cashmere headed 
paserthenterie. The cashmere beads repre- 
sent every color shown in India cashmere 
stawis, and form a most effective ornament 
on Diack manties. These cashmere designs 
are seen On everything—even on muffs, rib- 
bona, and teathers. 

With the exception of costumes Intended 
tor street wear, all corsages are made open, 
and even walking onstumes are made to open 
over a vert of some atyle or other. For the 
various occasions on whieh ft is not destrabie 
to expeer the neok, there is prepared a host of 
guimpesand plastrons of pleated mualin or 
pleated silk. This detail of the tollette will 
furnish a large field forthe inventive genius 
of those who manufacture articles of this de- 
scription. . 

The neweat shirring for guitmpes or for tab- 
liers catohes the fabrics in tucks. three or four 
in a claster, leaving an Interval between. like 
a puff; this is inost effective on satin. Some 
of the new baeq aes are very short on the hire, 
and very long behind, ending in two great 
tabe that form tassels, or else are tied in two 
bows. 

Many of our leading dressmakers show very 
littie partiality for paniers. Dresses of rich 
materials are rarely made with them, but are 
as plain, narrow and clinging as in past sea- 
sons. Trains, however, which bave been 
abandoned for months haveagain reappared 
—not the long trains of other dass, bat what 
the Parisians cali the “demi-train,” trafling 
on the ground not more than a couple of 
inches, and these new trains are tan-shaped. 
Take, for example, a prune de Monsieur satin 
dress, the tunic of striped velvet to match; 
the @pper portion of the éatin train forms in- 
terlaced sash ends, and towards the centre, at 
the back beneath the ends, there is a deep 
plaiting of striped velvet, which spreads out 


Gemi-train is reproduced in many costumes, 
ead tt was generally of velvet, even though 
there Was 80 velvet in any other part of the 
dress— a heavy materia! producing « better ef- 
tect thes alight supple one. 

All the short costames are made on « foun- 
Gation skirtef inexpensive material. Forex- 
ample, a cheap bisck silk skirt form the 
foundation, om the edge of w is a wide 
knife pleating of biack satin. The drapery con- 
sista of fourlong fuli breadths of the satin 
sewed in the belt. and shirred up each seam 
and trimmed on the sams with a bright col- 
ored brocaded mateiial. Stik fringe knotied 
tm the hair edges the front, and a wide knife 
pleating of satin on the back. A cluster of 
black satin 'oops showing old gold lining is 
at the end of the lengthwise bands of brocade. 
Panter scarfs of the biack satin de Lyon begin 
im front at the belt, open in curves, and end 
im the side seams, with many loops of black 
ana old gold. The basque is brocaded velvet 
in small stripes and palm leaves of mixed 
red, old gold, and biack. The basque is very 
short on the hips, allowing the paniers to ¢s- 
cape there, and is very long bebind, forming 
two tabs, each tied with a bow of black satin 
lined with gold. 

The wide, colored canvas beitsa now worn 
have the addition of canvas bags of the coior 
of the belt, and mounted in yellow or black 
leather. They are fastened bya buckle on the 
outside, the inside being in different com- 
partments, aod inside with silk. Two leather 
straps are placed at the top, through which 
the beltisrun. More expensive belts are of 
silk canvas, red, blue, yellow or white, and 
mounted in rea! alligator skin. Novel bags 
attached to the belt are of yellow leather, in 
horseshoe shape, having a rim of black about 
the width of a berseshoe extending around, 
and on this rim there are yellow spots at in- 
tervals, which simulate the nai's by which the 
shoe is attached to the horse's hoof. The inner 
portion ot the bag is biack, with a yellow rim 
and black dottings on the outside. The fasten. 
ings are straps and buckles, and the beltsare 
in keeping. 

When cloth ts used for jackets or coats, it is 
not smooth, lustrous broadcloth, but woven 
in large diagonals, in basket sqnares, or in 
stripes and ohecks; tare are also camel's hair 
c'otha with fleecy lintng. All the new cloths 
are thick. yet roftand flexible, and are used 
in black and drab more than anv other colors, 
Next in favor fortrimming jackets comes the 
new fabric called Ottoman velours, in which 
the reps is as conspicuously large as the terry 
reps employed for upholstering furniture. It 
is used for borders, collarsand cuffs, and so 1s 
uncut velvet, The plan of sewing near to- 
gether six or *even rows of thick braid that is 
half an inch wide, is still popular on jackets 
of figured cloth. 

The panter mantie which Worth introduced 

is very dreesy ; itis made of fine camels’ hair 
in black or bronze satin, in plain and figured 

velvet, and trimmed with feathered rnches,ra- 

velled fringes, jet passementeria, jet rosettes, 

and fringe, and sometimes with gay many- 

colored cashmere beads in galloons or fringes. 

The fronts of the panier mantle are longer 

than the back, and are laid fn fnll folds on the 
hips, the seams at the oack being ornamented 
with tasse) drops, 

For traveling and wet weather circulars and 
ulaters divide popular favor. The former eut- 
line the figure closely, and have no belt at the 
waist. 
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THE LATEST FANCY WORK NOVELTIES. 


HE chief novelty tin fancy work {net now 
is the nse of all kinda of damack mater 
alsasa@ foundation for embroidery. For 
example, a pretty border tor a mantel. 
piece or brackets had been arranged ant 
of a woolen taneatry border, the fonndation 
dark green and gold; the butterfites tn the 
pattern had heen carried out in afl. each ot a 
“ifferent color.and other rortions of the reroll 
work bad been bronght ont into greater relief 
by the use of silk, Thia had the advantage oft 
being very easy work, an‘ had been applied to 
a varietyot cushions, tahlecioths, and other 
purpnses.the patterns being alwavs med'mval 
Stamped velvet. ha‘ the pattern also outlined 
in the same manner. 
A new «tvie of cashion had aqaares of drab 
satin, each worked withasimall floral eprav 
the intervening eqnares being filled up with 
tiny daisy balis of crimson wool on canvas al- 
ternating with a double cross-stitch design 
alenin erimeon wool. ‘ 
Kingfishers, embrotdered in worl, had heen 
jr tpn on the 5 of crash table. 
aw surroundin f 
iene «s of bullrushes and 
usic folios, covered with crash, were em- 
broidered with poppies Mmargnerttes and one. 
flowers surrounding the word “Muste ” Ort 
—* yt — cleth were alan used 
wor ng made u , 
in done. g p after the embroidery 
ome new designs for washing stand ec 
on crash, fringed round, showed owatlows 
amid grasses and reeds.aiso bunches of red 
Piccottaes on honeycomh cloth A new plano 
ae ee to be laid tn front of the piano 
on t , 
bins andiea res gtay felt, the pattern also 
new kind of antimacasear has been | 
duced of late. The centre isa strip of balland 
colored canvas, work in crewal sti'ch witha 
scroll of colored flowers, bordered with 
wonlen lace, crocheted in shaded Woo!'s green 


with silk embroidery is a new id 
work*reema to be coming in — —58* 
longer worked in erose-ctitch, but often itn 
ecrewe| atitch, supplementad by apnliques of 
gs Ye emr videred round. 

Many new novelties in trans 
work. I give the preference to groups ro mend 
ere and birds, cut out of old-taebioned bro 
caded silk, and transferred to cloth, velvet 
slik or satin. Tre pieces must be sewn on 
with tiny satin stite exactly matching the 
edge of the damask and evenly worked 
1 would euggest that a folio w keeping photo. 
araphe or prints, covered with biack velvet, 
and ornamented tn this way, with a 
flowers on one side and a wreath on t 
wonld be worth having, and, better stil) 


giving. 
Another suggestion is 
foundation drab sloth. bordered with dene 





like a peacock's tall. This same queve de paon 


ivy leaves gewnon with split wool a shade 
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ves. 
An ingenious friend of mine had eonverted 


4 thiek shaw! into a drugget by cuttin 
out the Gees and flowers a & worn ou 


a ting, and grouping 
BY — 7 2 8 satisfactory pet- 


tern been. thus arranged, there flowers 

— Sarena on and pressed with an iron,and 

the edges worked over with the commonest 

coaree gray yarn.the edge of the shaw! bound 

with Turkey red carpet binding. It had been 

put down In a furnished house over & shabby 
,and was a complete success. 

Another new form of applique, is Sowers 
cut out in paper, and covered with silk of 
the right shade,and then sewn on to cloth, 
satin. or sometimes Japanese or Panams can- 
vas. It admits of infinite variety bat requises 
great neatness and an artistic eye. It ts ng 
applied to table borders, tea costes, curtain 
borders, and many other uses,and is known 
as applique patchwork: | find that the store 
of pleces collected for patchwork are turned 
to account in this way with far more t 
Care must be taken to cut the paper wi 
utmost exactness, and to cover it with the st'k 
so perfectiy that the form ts preserved. In 
sewing itop to the foundation, the 
veinings, petals, stamens, etc., are formed. 


Ave vorite plan of ng & large piece 
of wort @ uickly ‘daished to make it of a va. 
riety of small pieces, each u a 


Saevens Heens- I bave seen Dp 
der, sets of antimacassars, sets of chatr covers, 
and! worked covers for sofas and otto- 
mans, thus carried out; and now large square 
carpets are being madeof 12 inches square, of 
any dark serge, house flanuel,or rough ma- 
terial ofthe kind, each embroidered in crew- 
ela with a flower,the square defined by a thick 
line of embroidery in black wool. Before 
working, the square t« lined with sacking,and 
the several pieces are sewn together, so that 
the black outline forms decided squares. The 
idea is not a new one, though the mode of car- 
rying itout may be; for a few years back a 
carnet was exhibited belonging once, it is 

to Napoleon I., and worked by his sisters 

the ladies of his court. The foundation was 
eanvas, with squares of German , size 
18inches, each filled with a landscape formed 
by embroidered — of flowers, the flori- 
ated border which surroun@ed the whole be 
ing halfa yard deep. It was 2 feet equare,and 
the enloring and grouping very go0% indeed. 
The E~™peror is said have prized it mueh, 
not only for ita intrinsic value, Dut for ite as 
anctations. Combined work brings many 
pleasant memortes to add va'ue to the thing 
iteelf and on that score is worth a thought 

I have come across some novelties in way 
of screens, — = the short low ones are 
now made of arabesque designs in perforated 
wood, which opens a new field for wood carv- 
ere. There is a narrow border at the top,a 
wider one at the base,the oentre being of close 
set designs. Then n, many screens 
are covered with cloth. The pattern, forming 
a boraer, is cut out and edged with narrow 
braid.a bright or very distinct color being 
laid underneath, such assky-blue under 
green, canary beneath claret,and soon. This 
is a revival in work, and a complete contrast 
toapnlique. It ts applied to slipvers, cuab- 
fona, and a variety of purposes. Small hand 
screens mary be easily made on the frames of 
thase cheap circniar tans, {f you have any by 
yor, which enould be compressed into a very 
small narrow space. They are mate of a cir- 
cnlar form, ofa piece of the coarse ecru can- 
vas or tammy, pinked at the edges,and worked 
with a coarse fesign in red wool, and are 
folded in a succession of plaits, meeting in the 
centre just as the fang were; a large red but- 
ton or bow finishes them off in the middle. 

Pretty work baskets are now made in siiver 
cardboard, embroidered with silk or chen! lle, 
and put together with chenille or cord, the 
cardboard being generally sold cut or stamped 
the right shape. The Pompadour cottons I 
have also seen utilized,and some half a yard 
over from a dress would make a very fair sized 
work-case. Proceed as follows: Cut an oval 
ot cardboard about eight inehes long, cover 
this with the cotton both sides. Then take a 
strip of the cotton eight inches deep and twice 
ans long as tne cardboard measures ali around 
it: gather the strip at both edges, in the upper 
one ivaert a wire, the low sew to the card. 
board ; place a ruche of pink outside the edge, 
anda pink lama bag inside sewn to the wire ; 
artbbon is drawn through the runner at the 
top of the b draw it together. The one I 
saw came from Paris. 

Thines of an Oriental type are now the fash. 
tan, so1 will describe some mats made up of 
Ortental screr* in Paris, and imported here 
Their’ size is 7 inches square, I take three 
asasample of ino rest They are all lined with 
sateen to match the thet | tone of color, 
have twelve worsted tassels, of all colors,sewn 
on at intervals as & finish to the edge. No. 1 
has a foundation of olive. nm velvet, the 
pattern forming a lozenge,the centre of which 
fis a St. Andrew's cross of linen, worked in 
chain atitch, with vandykes in red,yellow and 
green silk; a brownis-rea star of velvet in the 
middla.edged witha battonhole ofgold thread 
The rest of the Jozenge is filled with tour ‘dia- 
mands at each corner, half claret, half gr 
velvat, edged, asi« the entire lozenge, with a 
acroll of shaded silk and gold thread worked 
in \uttonhola, 

Number 2 has two outer stri of peacock 
green velvet. an under one of brownish red 
dtvided by chain stitch of gold thread and 
silk ; on the green strines are two ovale of red 
velvet. bordered in the «ame way : on the red. 
dish brown velvet two diamonds let in of 
coarse ecru linen, worked in chain stitch with 
IN 3 lencribes a ¢ aaa 

No a cross {n rubv vel at 
into squares by & scrollwork of gold thread 
and stik, the four corners filled tn with Orien- 
tal embroidery in ecru silk and gold on coarse 
linen, the entire centre ofa jare 
stitch In squares—the work really good. The 
an ae Of these is most 

al. moat any morsels of materials 
be thus adapted: an4, thrown on a table | MS 
=~ — * give * the touch of color ot- 
we bean 7 * met tape 
new cover for the chim ofa Iam 
in nea hails, { belleve, also trom Paris. It 
takes the form of a loosely made rose, in col- 
ore’ wool,and large enough to protect the top 
of the chimney. with the appearance of having 
dropped from over ripeness on to it. The 
= of wire covered with wool, has 

‘ve eaves attached : 

— wonl on wire. » Made with ¢ 
or lamp shades, a large full-blown 
rose, made of paper, slipped over 
ginre, the petals turning upwards, * cone 
accompniment to the above. are made 
the base below a circle Of wine oe gente. 
ie 
rose leaves spring. which the 
I have seen some more artistic lamp shades 


of late, made of fou silk, 
each painted in adifieront desegon Sowtet 
untted by lace insertion, and with 














gentieman for 
ManeorT N. 7 
be face at 72 
without asing ite reat in ae mote 
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